ow g Stway . 


If you are going away even for a short trip, you owe it to yourself to give considera- 
tion to certain forms of insurance protection. Failure to do this has resulted in some 
week-end trips costing as much as months of travel and has taken all the pleasure from 
more extensive tours that were intended for rest and relaxation. If you already have 
certain of these policies, be sure that they are adequate for your present-day requirements. 


Personal Accident Insurance. This is one of the most essential forms of 

insurance protection since it protects the foundation of all insurance—your 
earning power. Special policies are available that are especially adaptable to the 
requirements of motorists and tourists. 


2 Complete Automobile Insurance. Every car owner needs, first of all, 

adequate protection against damage suits whether these suits are brought as 
the result of personal injuries or property damage. Fire and Theft and Collision 
Insurance are available to complete the broad protection afforded by a ‘‘Two 
Hartfords’’ Automobile Policy. 


Automobile Plate Glass Insurance. Stones thrown by tires of passing | 
cars, collisions with other cars, accidents in garages and many other causes 
are responsible for the breakage or shattering of expensive plate glass in automo- Ye 
biles. For only a few dollars automobile glass may be insured. 


4 Burglary and Robbery Insurance. Whether you are living at home or 

leaving it for an extensive trip, you need the valuable protection of the 
Hartford's Residence Burglary Policy. You may never have had a robbery, but 
aN neither have most people whose homes are robbed. 
ER CST, 


5 Forgery Insurance. For a few dollars you can protect your bank account 

against those clever crooks who never break a lock but manage by their wits 
to pass forged.or altered checks. There is a feeling of satisfaction in having this 
insurance year in and year out. 


I 


6 Golfer’s and Sportsman’s Insurance. There is almost no limit to the 

amount of money a golfer may have to pay if he is found liable for a serious 
personal injury caused while on the golf course. The Hartford’s Complete World 
Wide Golfer's Policy provides other valuable forms of protection. 


iss . %, . . . Sed 
7 Residence Liability Insurance. This policy protects home owners and 30h Sauls Fall 
tenants of residences and apartments against having to pay doctor’s bills, legal ee 


fees and other expenses resulting from claims by members of the public (or ser- 
vants) as a result of injuries or alleged injuries that may occur on the premises. 


8 Residence All-in-One Policy. This is the finest, most complete form of 
protection for a home owner—for the family away from home or‘living at 
home. In one policy you secure Burglary Insurance, Water Damage Insurance, 


(The above are not exact copies of the policy provisions. Sample policies will be furnished on request which outline 
in detail the conditions under which the above forms of protection are granted.) 

Use the following coupon. Check any of these policies in which you are interested and mail it with your name and 
address to the nearest Hartford agent, to your insurance broker, or to the 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. New York Office: 110 William Street 


Please send me further information in regard to: 


[] Personal Accident Insurance || Burglary and Robbery Insurance (_} Golfer’s and Sportsman’s Insurance 
{_] Complete Automobile Insurance {| Forgery Insurance |_| Residence Liability Insurance 
|_| Automobile Plate Glass Insurance |_| Residence All-in-One Policy 
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300 YEARS 


BERAMMERGAU 


THE PASSION PLAY 


1634-1934 


GERMANY 


Variety is the spice of experience as you thrill to countless A New Life of Progress stirs your pulses in great modern cities. 
delightful vistas of two thousand years’ romance and culture. Charming health resorts, and the Bayreuth, Munich, Berlin and 


Before your eyes tower fadeless memorials of ancient and me- _— Heidelberg Festivals. Europe's greatest spectacle enthralls you 
dieval centuries: castle-crested hills, walled towns, old world in the special series of the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
villages that dream beside sparkling rivers and lofty mountains. Prices have been reduced to meet the dollar's reflation. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 30. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE: 665 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK CITY 
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You can’t be blamed for dreaming about 
Hawaii. You've doubtless read much and 
heard much about the islands of year- 
*round-May. In fact, Waikiki has become 
a symbol of smart beach pageantry, lang- 
uorous ease, and colorful sports found 
only on its coral shores. Plaintive Hawai- 
ian melodies have won a permanent 
place in the heart of the world. 


Men and women everywhere turn long- 
ing eyes towards these flower-garlanded 
isles of the mid-Pacific, and plan to go 
there some day. Every good reason to 
make that “someday” now... this summer. 


The best time of the year, in the opinion 
of those who live in Hawaii, is summer. 
To be sure, always there are flowers, as 
always Hawaii is beautiful. But when 
summer comes, the islands fairly bury 
themselves in blossoms of every hue and 
scent, as the mingled fragrance of the 
cooling trade winds reminds you. 


you gowmg to | 
DREAM ABOUT 


oe 


The time of getting there is now reduced 
to five pleasure-crowned days - . . from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles or Vancou- 
ver, B.C. And world-famous ships provide 
unusually low fares. 


The cost as low as $110 First Class!... 
$75 Cabin Class! one way from the Pacific 
Coast. Rail fares are reduced and Pull- 
man surcharges discarded. Furthermore, 
no passports, exchange, or customs 
annoyances. 


And, let us remind, there are four acts 
to thrilling Hawaii...the islands of Oahu, 
Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai...with superb 
inter-island communications by airplane 
and steamer. Ample hotel accommoda- 
tions at reasonable figures. 


Stop mere dreaming about Hawaii. 
Around the corner is your travel agent. 
He has a new, free booklet* whose statis- 
tics even will urge you to do some dreaming 
in Hawaii this summer. Or kindly address 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


12 Main Street, San Francisco 
712 W. 10th Street, Los Angeles 


A community organization with headquarters in 
Honolulu, for the dissemination of free, authoritative 
information about the entire Territory of Hawaii, U.S.A. 


*For a larger book, copiously colored, with maps 
and pictures...send 10¢ to cover mailing costs, 


HOW LONG ARE YOU GOING TO “DREAM ABOUT" HAWAII 


APRIL 
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shell 
gown of Calais lace is an import by 
Thurn, carrying out the ruffle motif 
on the skirt, with a modified bolero 
effect for the top. It has a self-colored 
silk belt with a small bow. Lace is the 


This lovely pink evening 


traveller’s life saver, and this par- 
ticular gown is as good for formal 
wear as for semi-formal. 

THURN, 


15 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. 


If you have genuine concern to 
preserve the texture and beauty of 
your skin, do not neglect to include 
in your accoutrement an acquaintance 
jar of Marie Farle’s Essential Cream. 
It offers two beauty services: thor- 
ough cleansing, perfect finishing. One 
dollar jars; larger jars to» $5.00... At 
better stores. 


MARIE EARLE, 
714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


With Madame Berthé’s Salon so con- 
veniently located at 562 Fifth Avenue 
in New York, women living in town as 
well as those passing through New 
York on their travels have no excuse 
for not taking advantage of the re- 
markable service being offered here. 
It is indeed a delight to know that 
one can enter the Salon and come 
out a short time later free of all em- 
barrassment of superfluous hair. ZIP 
—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT which 
has been used by Madame Berthé 
for over twenty-five years, well de- 
serves the praise which is accorded 
it. It is also for sale at stores every- 
where. 

MADAME BERTHE, 


562 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SEIOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


The very latest reports from Paris indicate the emergence of black 
and white from its partial echipse, though prints, and flowered chif- 
fons in all the rainbow hues remain in high favor. For evening wear, 
we seem destined to swim ima sea of ruffles, frills and flounces rem- 
imiscent of grandmother's day. 


Fastidious travellers demand a fitted bag. A delight to the eye, and as prac- 
tical as it is beautiful, and secured by lock and key, is the black cowhide, moire 
silk lined, fitted with white, green, blue or shell-colored Pyralin set—comb, 
brush, mirror, shoe horn, nail file, utility box and two crystal bottles. Size 
1734 in. long, 12 in. high, 544 in. deep. Price $17.00. 

OVINGTON’S, 


Fifth Avenue, at 39th Street, 
New York City 


Combined luxury and necessity, at economy rates, are the Willoughby cam- 
eras and accessories. Courteous and efficient service make shopping there an 
effortless undertaking, and their high standards are a written guarantee of 


satisfaction. Prices for the budget; and prices for the extravagant. 


WILLOUCGHBY’s, 
110 West 32nd Street, 
New York. 


Every intelligent traveller is aware that the great 
secret of popularity at home or abroad is charm. 

First aid to the development of charm is self- 
analysis, with the assistance of Margery Wilson’s 
Charm Test. This test, together with Miss Wilson’s 
brochure, “The Smart Point of View,” will be sent 
on request, without cost. It contains many hints 
of the effectiveness and worth of Margery Wilson’s 
personalized training by correspondence. 


MARGERY WILSON, 


1148 Fifth Ave., 57-C, 
New York, 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our subscribers. 
Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers Bureau, 4 West 
16th Street, New York City. 
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Exclusively designed and executed 


for Saks-Iifth Avenue is the model 
here shown, a white bee print on a 
gray background. The corded belt 
of self material carries out the well- 
tailored plan of this simple frock, so 
smart for travel, and yet softened by 
the jabot in petal effect. The white 


pique detachable collar blends in 
well with the general note of sim- 


plicity. 


Sateen gilets, with wind-blown ja- 
bots and long sleeves, borrowed from 
the mousquetaire, come in a green 
background with a brown clover in 
white polka dot; and red background, 
with black clover in a white polka 
dot. These are guaranteed to tub. 
Plus a little sailor of the same ma- 
terial, these are amusing occasional 


Gilets, $8.50. Hats $5.00. 


accessories. 


Reverting to the Elizabethan  in- 


for Saks-Firth Avenue is the model 


elastic crepe, in bright stripes. These 
may be worn ruff fashion, or crossed 


in front, vestee style. Price, $3.00. 


Guaranteed to tub, are halters of 
challis, with modified cowl neck, in 


blue or red, with white pin dot. 


Grand to pretty up dresses one has 
tired of a bit, and a marvelous top 


scheme for bathing trunks. 
PETITES MODERNES SHOP, 


Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


SCHOOLS AND CAMPS FOR TRAVEL FAMILIES 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Offers work for the upper elementary classes 
and lower high school years. 

Limited to 25 boys. 

Small clas Individual instruction. 
Large campus—ample recreational facilities. 
Summer Session. 

For illustrated catalog, address 
A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Conn. 


RANCH SCHOOL 
For young boys. Grammar and Ist two years 
of High School. Instructor to every five boys. 


Modem buildings. Hach boy has his own 
horse. Swimming, ‘Tennis, Camping ‘Trips. 


James S. Hutchinson, Box M, Mesa, Arizona 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


OAK GROVE 


A Quaker School for Girls 


Imphasizes College Preparation. 
Music, Art, Ixpression. 
Physical Idueation. 
Joyous Outdoor Life among Maine Ilills. 
Address: 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 134 Vassalboro, Maine 


PENN HALL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Two-Year Classical and General Courses 
accredited by the leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Credits transferable 100%. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Individual instruction in preparing for the 
College Board Examinations., Also General 
Course which includes Home Economics, Dra- 
maties, Interior Decorating and Secretarial 
Science. : 
25 acre camps. Outdoor sports. 
Frank S. Magill, Headmaster 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Box 30 


MISS HARRIS’ SCHOOL 


A Northern school in a_ tropical climate. 
Outdoor classes. Boarding and Day. 
For entire year or short periods. 
College Preparatory Courses 
Separate Junior Department 
All sports like swimming and sailing the year 

round, Address: 


Julia Fillmore Harris 
1060 Brickell Ave., Miami, Florida 


OUT-OF-DOOR SCHOOL 


Day School and Boarding Departments. 
Tutoring for Tourist Vupils. 
Kindergarten, Lower and Upper Schools. 
Outdoor Classes. 

Address: 


Fanneal Harrison, Sarasota, Florida 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children at 


MERRICOURT 


Your childven will be safe, happy and healthy. 
Homelike Country Boarding School and Camp 
for girls and boys from 2 to 12 years. By 
month or year at reasonable rates. Tor 
illustrated booklet, 


REV. AND MRS. JOHN T. KINGSBURY 
Berlin, Conn. 


HALCYON FARMS 
; SCHOOL 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
Progressive Co-educational Day and Board- 
ing School. Situated in a 400-acre farm 
in the heart of Orange County, fifty miles 
from New York. Vrogressive methods with 
a large and distinguished faculty. A few 
children from nine to twelve years will be 
accepted in the directors’ home and given 
home care and surroundings. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. Clark, Directors 


WATER “SPORTS 


Aquaplaning furnishes a 
thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime for this student at 
Ogontz Camp in the White 
Mountains. 


When the fundamentals of. 
sailing are mastered, mid- 
shipmen are then instructed 
in cat boat sailing under the 
direct supervision of naval 
officers at Culver Summer 


School. 


This is Pine Creek where 
Palo Verde boys _ spend 
many happy hours in fishing 

parties and_ picnics. 


Sailing is only one of the 
many water sports enjoyed 
all winter by the girls at 
Miss Harris’ School in the 
quiet waters of Biscayne 


Bay. 


These children from 
Out-of-Door School 
are returning from 
the Gulf where they 
were thrilled by a 
diver putting on his 
suit and going down 
for sponges. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


TABOR 


A school on Buzzards Bay that recognizes the 
sea in the making of New England. Summer 
Recreational Session offers boys 12-18 com- 
plete nautical programme and cruising on 
the Tabor Boy 90 ft. Schooner in addition 
to regular activities. Reduced fee. Tor illus- 
trated booklet write 


Walter Huston Lillard, Marion, Mass. 


CULVER SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 
EDUCATIONAL RECREATION 
Woodcraft Camp For Boys 9-14 
Naval. School For Boys 14-19 
Cavalry. Camp For Boys 14-19 
Complete Culver facilities and highly trained 
personnel. Academic Tutoring optional. 

Moderate Tuition. 


| Lake Shore Walk, Culver, Indiana 


KAATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vermont 


For Christian bays 6-19. Varied program of 
activ Trips. Trained staff. Riding. 
Phy n. Complete equipment. $13.50 a 
week. st. 1921. Camp Woodland for girls 
at Londonderry, Vt., affiliated. For catalog 
address 


Herbert G. Lorenz 
Box 424, Bennington, Vt. 


MOWANA 


At Readfield, Me., on the Belgrade Lakes. 
For boys 6-18. 125 acres of playground. 
Class ‘‘A’’ rating -by the State Board of 
Health. Special tutoring for college board 
entrance examinations. Usual camp activities. 
Wor illustrated catalog write 


Edwin T. Lindman 
15 Treadwell Ave. New Milford, Conn. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


WOODLAND 


In the Green Mountains 


A private camp for Christian Girls, 6-19, at 
an elevation of 1700 ft. in Londonderry, Vt. 
Varied program. Riding. Comfortable equip- 
ment. Vhysician. Rate $13.50 a week. Kaat- 
erskill for Boys, Vownal, Vt., affiliated. 


Mrs. H. G. Lorenz 
Box 424, Bennington, Vt. 


MERRYWOLD 


Winthrop, Maine 

A camp for girls 10-18 
Real camping in the Maine woods. E!xcellent 
swimming and riding. Canoeing, mountain- 
climbing and seashore trips featured. $300 
tuition includes riding instruction and all 
trips. Enrollment limited to 30. 

For illustrated booklet, address: 


Miss Marjorie S. Kirk, 320 Berkeley Drive, 
Syracuse, New York 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


LANIER 


Piscataqua River, Eliot, Maine 


Camps for Boys-Girls-Juniors, 28th Season. 
Ten day trips to Lake Umbagog and to 
mountain camp at Randolph, N. H. Farm 
llome background. Music emphasized. Arts 
and Cratts. Water Sports. Tor information 
address 


Mrs. Sidney Lanier 
2A Smith Court Boston, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Malden Bridge, N. Y. 


Unique vacation for girls. Vlay production 
combined with acting in professional theatre. 
Broadcasting, scenic construction and dancing. 
Summer sports including horseback riding. 
Catalogue: 

A._H. Lee 


Mrs. 
127 High St., Brookline, Mass. 


Write direct to the heads of the schools and camps that appeal to you, and. catalogs will be sent on request. Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further help or information is needed, write PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street. Boston. 
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$100 = $350 


cS 
- 


TUCSON - 


2 etn «ee NOGALES— ee ee 


WEST 
COAST 
OF - 


HERMOSILLO 
GUAYMAS 


Route 
TEPIC 


GUADALAJARA 


The rate of exchange in Mexico averages about 314 
pesos to the dollar. You walk into a cambio de moneda 
(money changer) with $100. You walk out with more 
than 350 pesos, and in Mexico a peso looks just as 
_ big as a dollar does here. 

Rail fares are low. For example, the roundtrip 
Chicago to Mexico City, one way via the West Coast, 
is only $94.80. Pullman charges have been reduced. 


with picturesque little towns ... Mazatlan, a tropic 
harbor fringed with coco palms, Navojoa, where 
beautiful sarapes are made. You'll want to stopover 
at Guadalajara to see the pottery works and the place 
where bubble glass is blown. 

To get the most out of your trip to Mexico, you 
should use the West Coast Route at least one way. 
Through Pullman service from Los Angeles and 


MEXICO CITY 


a 4 


Our West Coast Route trains carry mod- 
ern Pullman cars (the same as those 
used in this country). Good meals are 
served in the dining cars. 


Our West Coast Route passes through a part of 
Mexico but recently opened up to tourist travel, a 
region totally different from the rest. Colorful crowds 
come out to meet every train. The way is dotted 


Tucson to Mexico City. (From the East, take our 
Sunset Limited or Golden State Limited to Tucson.) 
For more detailed information, write O. P. Bartlett, 


Dept. N-4, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 


STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE 


PLAN A STAY AT 
THE PALACE HOTEL 


Ae 99) 
IN SAN FRANCISCO {au Ste a : 2a 


CAPETOWN NOW ONLY 19 

DAYS FROM NEW YORK... 

DIRECT CONNECTIONS WITH 

REX AND CONTE DI SAVOIA 
AT GIBRALTAR 


A new, de luxe express service offering 
unequalled speed to South African ports, 
with the refinements of the modern 
Italian marine all the way. Famous 
vessels of the Italian Line fleet, crossing 
from New York via the mild Southern 
Route, connect at Gibraltar with the 
luxurious steamers “GIULIO CESARE” 
and “DUILIO,” sailing for Dakar, Cape- 
town and Port Natal on a regular sched- 
ule. 


Let your next visit to San Francisco include a stop 


at the famous Palace Hotel ... custodian of the rare 


tradition of hospitality in the west. You will find 


The Palace closest to most things you'll want to do 
—most places you'll want to go. % Palace rooms 
are spacious and comfortable — Palace restaurants 
are notable and inexpensive—Palace courtesy is a 


tradition the world around. 


600 rooms, each with bath. 


Rates, from $3 (single) per 
day, upward. 


Che PALACE HOTEL 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, MANAGER 


Cf aw 


For further information and _ reser- 
vations apply to your travel agent or 


ITALIAN LINE 


1 State St., 


New York City lira bile Fr Owes C07 


Jal 2 Oh Tete 
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One of the most famous pioneer engines in America, the De Witt Clinton drew its clumsy coaches over the 
first passenger railroad in New York in 1831. It weighed scarcely 7,000 pounds and was eleven and a half 
feet long. 


TOWARDS A NEW ERA OF SPEED 


How Streamlining is Revolutionizing Travel—Leaders in the Warfare against Time and Space— 
New Wonders of the Steel Highway 


By HAROLD WARD 


IME, Space, and Motion: these are the trinity of Travel. 

To go from wherever one happens to be, to some other 

place, near or far—and then to keep going, for one or 
many reasons, or for no reason at all—that is of the essence 
of life. if not of living. Certainly of human life, and of the 
many civilizations which have followed one another like the 
figures in a confused pageant through the six thousand years 
or so of man’s recorded history. 

Men against Time; men against Space; Motion to cheat the 
one and to vanquish the other: 
on land, across the. oceans, be- 
neath the earth, above the 
clouds—always there has been 
an Ultima Thule to whet the 
imagination of that lordly pri- 
mate, homo sapiens. An El 
Dorado for his avarice, the 
Fountain of Youth for ever- 
lasting life; an Antipodes for 
his courage and the Fortunate 
Isles to give his dreams of joy 
unalloyed “local habitation 
and a name”: whatever the 
destination, mythical or real, 
the thrill, mingled of terror 
and fascination, holds man to 
his roundabout course between 
the Here which palls on him 
and the Elsewhere that might 


The new titans of the steel highways will represent the perfection of 
of the modern engine in which every detail is designed to achieve 
efficiency and speed. 


"RONTISPIECE: Striking new forms in railroads, airplanes and mo- 
or cars will characterize the new era in transportation. Stream- 
ining, product of modern aerodynamic research, is revolu- 
ionizing modern travel on land, on water and in the air. 
Photomontage by Charles Phelps Cushing 


bring him power, or knowledge, or wealth—or perhaps just 
quietude and peace. shine 

Behind the romance of Man the Traveler—Herodotus in 
Egypt, Marco Polo in China, Mungo Park in Africa, Doughty 
in Arabia, the Lindberghs everywhere—is the scarcely less 
vivid story of Man the Fabricator. In order to go places and 
do things there was need of assistance. For ages most of this 
assistance came from other men, captured in war and held in 
slavery or peonage: living machines, catering to the “wealth, 
work and happiness” of the 
early societies. This was all 
very well so long as the mem- 
bers of the society were able 
and willing to stay for long 
periods in one place, and had 
little to carry when they did 
move on. Transportation, for 
the early hunting tribes and 
pastoral peoples, was largely 
a matter of necessity: man’s 
brawn and women’s backs, 
aided, if at all, by the most 
primitive sledges, long served 
the purpose—as even today, in 
regions still “unspoiled” by 
the demands of the Power 
Age. And when the sledge— 
originally two limbs of a tree 
joined at one end to make a 
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Union Pacific 
TOMORROW’S TRAIN TODAY 
The recently completed streamline train of the Union Pacific, capable 
of a maximum speed of 110 miles an hour, looks like a giant projec- 
tile on wheels. The total weight of its three cars is equal to that of 
a single Pullman sleeping car. 


Soyuzphoto 
RUSSIA’S SPHERO TRAIN 
A Soviet engineer designed the model of an electric train which is 
expected to attain a speed of 200 kilometers and need no rails. It 
will run on large motorized ball-bearings, twelve feet in diameter, 
fitting into a concrete groove along which the train runs. A power- 
ful but compact motor is to be attached to the axle of each ball 
bearing. 


Sisk 


A RAILPLANE IN ACTION 
The newly designed gasoline driven Railplane is less than one-fifth 
the weight of the ordinary railroad car and can be operated as cheaply 
as five miles to a gailon of gus. It is capable of speed up to 100 
miles an hour. 
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V-platform—evolved crude wheels out of rolling logs, to be- 
come the syctalae so admired by Aristotle, or the massive war 
chariots of Assyrians and Egyptians, the utmost practicable 
speed was scarcely a tenth of that accepted as a matter of course 
by every patron of one of the great transcontinental air-lines 
of America or Europe. 

Speed! The very word has become a synonym for Progress: 
some would even regard it as defining that ambiguous concep- 
tion. The history of transportation as we know it today would 
be a record of man’s passion to cover more and more space 
in less time. This history goes back less than two hundred 
years, and its beginning may be most converiiently associated 
with the name and achievements of one of the world’s most 
famous pioneers of the new Age of Steam then fully launched 
by the genius of James Watt: the Cornishman, Richard Tre- 
vithick, 

A full history of the complicated technical—and_ legal—de- 
velopments leading up to the world’s first practicable locomo- 
tive is beyond the scope of this article. Suffice it to say that 
Richard Trevithick, in his efforts to get around Watt’s patents 
covering the use of a separate condenser for his pumping en- 
gines then dotting.the landscape near many Cornish collieries, 
hit upon the idea of employing high-pressure steam. From this 
to the idea of constructing an engine that would pull a load 
was but a step, and by 1797 Trevithick had made a model 
“locomotive” which actually ran on a table in his home. 

More experiments, failures, improvements, alarums and ex- 
cursions. In 1801 the British government had authorized the 
Surrey Iron Railway, and in the same year Trevithick’s first 
full-size locomotive came to grief on a trial run around Cam- 
borne, his birthplace. Finally, in 1804, over the Merthyr Tid- 
vil tramroad in Wales, an astonishing spectacle met the eyes 
of the natives: Five wagons containing 10 tons of ore and 70 
passengers were drawn along the track by an odd-looking mon- 
ster that belched huge quantities of smoke from a tall snout 
and moved at a speed of five miles an hour. The steam loco- 
motive had crashed through! Within an incubating period of 
about twenty-five years (if we disregard the many earlier, but 
tentative labors of Papin, Savery, the Marquis of Worcester, 
Newcomen and others) the forces that were to change not only 
the direction but the character of human history had come to 
term. . 

If England set the example in new methods of transport, the 
United States set the pace. With its vast frontiers demanding 
settlement, its untold natural resources and its growing popu- 
lation eager to expand and exploit, this country lost little time 
in harnessing the Iron Horse to its own needs. By 1840 there 


* were 3000 miles of railroad track in the United States, includ- 


ing the longest stretch in the world: 200 miles over the Charles- 
ton and Hamburg Railroad. England, still wrangling with ifs 
and buts, had less than 200 miles; Germany came next with 
341 miles, and little Holland was cautiously experimenting with 
ten miles. 

Today the railroad industry of the world represents a capital 
investment of about 50 billion dollars; it controls some 800,000 
miles of track (more than a quarter being in the United States), 
over, which move annually about ten billion passengers and 
four billion tons of freight. 

But what of tomorrow? With the coming, early in this cen- 
tury, of the motor car and the airplane, transportation assumed 
a social importance far beyond the wildest predictions of the 
statesman, economist or even engineer of fifty years ago. This 
importance is a consequence of the factor of Speed; which in 
turn breaks down into a series of strictly technical elements: 
size, weight and form; prime movers and fuel consumption; 
efficiency, both thermal and mechanical; and a host of other 
things which may be summed up in the expression “service 
ability,” applied to locomotives by Mr. Dickerman, President 
of the American Locomotive Company. 
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American Locomotive Co. 


Steam, electricity and oil are all entering the competition for higher speed. Here is an artist’s conception of a streamlined steam locomotive in 

action. Unlike the old locomotives, the engine presents a smooth, sleek surface to the air. Both locomotive and train, from pilot to observation 

platform, are highly streamlined. The smoke stack is flush with the top of.the engine and the metals used throughout are considerably lighter 
than those in use at present. 


All of these factors, it will. be readily seen, pertain to the 
work of the engineer, however largely they may draw upon 
the suggestions of the artist in many fields. All of them are 
summed up in one word: Design. To get the best out of any- 
thing, with the least expenditure of effort and energy and the 
maximum of effective performance—that means design (current 
social thought calls it, with much confusion as to terms, “plan- 
ning”). To know clearly what is wanted and whether the want 
is either technically or socially realizable; and then to assemble 
the proper materials in an operating unit that will deliver the 
most product or service with the least waste, human or other: 
these are the major problems of a world that has shifted its 
“capacity for doing work”—that is, its energy—from the 
muscles of men and animals to the gears of power-driven ma- 
chinery responding to the slightest of human controls. 

Certainly these are the paramount issues in modern trans- 
portation today. In England, Germany, France, the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere in Europe; in Canada and the United 
States, the story is the same: “More speed at less cost and in 
greater comfort!” And in all of these countries the attainment 
of this objective is recognized as depending upon one thing: 
Aerodynamic Research. In other words, a branch of physical 
science that quite literally rose on the wings of the airplane— 
some would go further back, to the Australian Hargreaves’ ex- 
periments with box kites—has now become fundamental 
wherever high speeds are desired. 

This for the same reason that causes a feather to fall to the 
ground more slowly than a stone: air resistance. Now, if the 
feather were slightly weighted at one end, so that it could fall 


longitudinally through still air, the time of fall would closely 
approximate that of the stone. But if the lateral pressure of 
a breeze were added, more weight would be required, while 
if either the stone or the feather were to be propelled through 
the air, their speed, and the distance covered from an impulse 
of given force, would depend upon a large number of compli- 
cated factors. One of these factors has become very familiar 
to the general public under the term “streamlining.” 

The word suggests something fluid: correctly so, for at more 
than very moderate speeds (say twenty miles an hour) and with 
no wind blowing the behavior of air in the neighborhood of a 
vehicle resembles that of a fluid. There are eddies, currents 
and cross-currents, turbulence and suction effects, the general 
result being to increase the amount of power required merely 
to overcome air resistance. Thus, to take a dramatic example 
from modern steamship practice: the huge Italian liner, Rex, 
in order to make its recent record run from Genoa to New York, 
had to maintain an average speed for the 3,181 miles of 28.92 
knots. This speed was an increase of about two knots over 
the rated average for the ship on ordinary runs: and yet the 
fuel oil consumption per day was nearly doubled: from around 
700 to 1100 tons of oil! Despite the fact that the great liner 
became 1600 tons lighter each day of the odd four-day trip, 
and had the additional thermodynamic advantage of colder 
water on the open sea, the resistance of water around the hull 
and to the higher speed of the screws raised the cost of this 
trip in fuel alone to more than $20,000. 

Small wonder that the brilliant designer, Norman Bel Geddes, 
foresees the most radical departures in ship building in the 
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A NEWCOMER IN THE MOTOR WORLD 


The Dymaxion motor car contrasts oddly with the ordinary automobile. One of the 
most radical of streamlined cars, the Dymaxion, designed by Burgess and Fuller, has 
three wheels: two in front, which serve for driving traction and brakes; and one in the 
rear, used for steering. The car can turn completely around in a circle the radius of its 
own wheel base. It is capable of traveling 40 miles on a gallon of gasoline and 120 
miles an hour. The interior has almost three times the useful space of an ordinary sedan. 


future: liners shaped like gigantic whales, every surface ex- 
crescence either eliminated or worked into the general stream- 
line effect. A calculated speed increase of about twenty per 
cent will save about one day in the Transatlantic trip, but with 
nothing like the squandering of fuel and power that accom- 
panies the present chase of the “blue ribbon.” 
: Ocean traffic of the future, however, will have a serious rival 
in the airplane which, in the thirty years following the Wright’s 
historic flights at Kitty Hawk, increased the non-stop perform- 
ance from 21 miles to the nearly 6000 miles flown by Rossi and 
Codos in August of last year. As for speed, the most perfectly 
streamlined ship, operating at a possible maximum of fifty 
knots, would have to confront the rivalry not only of various 
sea-drome routes as partially used by the German Lufthansa 
lines and projected by the United States, but of dirigible al- 
ternatives such as the Graf Zeppelin—which has crossed the 
Atlantic in a little over 42 hours, a ground speed of 86 miles 
per hour. Incidentally, this remarkable airship, under Dr. 
Eckner’s skilful direction, has been in the air 4200 hours, mak- 
ing in that time 250 trips aggregating 260,000 miles, and carry- 
ing 16,000 passengers. 

But what about the railroads, and their extremely energetic 
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competitors, motor cars? These are still the 
most widely used forms of transportation in the 
world and it is with regard to them that the 
problem of higher speeds has become most ur- 
gent. In 1926, the first year for which official 
statistics are available, civil aviation transport 
in the United States handled about one and a 
half million passenger miles, as against nearly 
36 billion for the railroads. Five years later, 
in 1931, air transport was responsible for over 
100 million passenger miles, while the railroads 
dropped to below 22 billion. Undoubtedly the 
rise of the motor car—from one to twenty-four 
million in the United States in the twenty years, 
1912-1932—has accounted for much of the rail- 
road’s present difficulties, but behind all other 
reasons is the demand for speed. 

The answer to that is streamlining, although 
many other factors are also present. Here is 
what some of .the world’s railroads are doing 
to improve on an average speed of from 40 to 
50 miles an hour: =e 

In Germany the famous Hanseatic Express is 
the pioneer of modern fast transportation. 
Equipped with two 410 horsepower Maybach- 
Diesel engines and designed, on the basis of many 
“wind tunnel” tests, to reduce the resistance of 
the air, this “Flying Hamburger” regularly 
covers the odd two hundred miles from Ham- 
burg to Berlin and back again in a little over 
two hours. Its full “service weight” of about 
78 tons is about half the weight of the locomo- 
tive and tender alone of the well-known “Royal 
Scot” train—one of the crack railroad units of 
the world, and a feature at the recent “Century 
of Progress” Exposition at Chicago. 

Carrying 102 passengers at capacity, with a 
maximum routine speed of about one hundred 
miles an hour, this German train will soon yield 
the laurels to the new all-aluminum streamline 
unit to be placed in service by the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. This sleek 3-car, 80-ton rival of 
motor car and airplane is designed to make an 
average of 90 miles an hour, with a top speed 
of 110 miles, carrying 120 passengers in sur- 
roundings as luxurious as that of a modern liner. 
Nor has safety been overlooked: special air 
brakes will bring this train to a full stop from maximum speed 
as quickly as if it were crawling along at sixty miles per hour. 
The Winton distillate engines, delivering 500 horsepower (com- 
pare with the 4000 mechanical horses required by the ordinary 
passenger train) can be operated at a fuel cost of four cents a 
gallon, each gallon hauling the unit for one and a quarter 
miles! This railroad is also contemplating a service from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific Coast in from thirty to forty hours: com- 
pare with the present fastest running time of 56 hours on the 
Santa Fé, and the United Air Lines 1844 hours flying time over 
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_the same route. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad is also plan- 
ning to instal a streamline unit of three cars, with a total weight 
of 80 tons (half of this being in the powerful Diesel engines) 
and a carrying capacity of 76 passengers. Some idea of the 
efficiency of this train may be obtained by realizing that, grant- 
ed the Government’s rate of twenty-seven cents for carrying the 
mails, the unit would require to carry only nine passengers 
in order to make all expenses. This at the prevailing rate of 
three cents a mile. Full operating costs are stated to be only 
fifty-five cents a mile: a quite fabulous figure in relation to the 
costs of the present 1000 and more ton passenger trains still 


creeping over the American landscape at an average speed of 
well below forty miles an hour. 

Not to be outdone in modernity, the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford is preparing designs for a fast unit to cover the 
heavily used Boston-Providence route in about forty minutes, 
instead of the present hour-run. Although this is only about 
a mile a minute, the train will be built to manage a speed of 
110 miles an hour. Like the other examples every care will 
be taken of the passengers’ comfort, including air-conditioning, 
buffet service and an enclosed observation platform at the rear. 

It will be noticed that most of these new rail units employ 
either Diesel-oil or Winton distillate engines, with electric gen- 
erators to transmit the power to the driving wheels. Has steam, 
then, become antiquated? Not quite, although the future may 
well confirm a verdict against a prime mover whose working 
efficiency is still close to ten per cent—usually, in road practice, 
and making allowance for all waste, nearer to six or eight. The 
American Locomotive Company, which shares with the famous 
Baldwin Works at Philadelphia world honors in locomotive con- 
struction, firmly believes, not only that new designs are neces- 
sary in order to meet transportation needs of the future, but 
that these designs can be reconciled with steam practice. Wit- 
ness the picture of one of its projects for a streamlined steam 
locomotive, regarding which active laboratory tests are now in 
progress. This company is fully convinced that, by proper 
streamlining—which means attention to rear-end currents as 
well as flow along the sides—wind resistance may be reduced 
to from 20 to 30 per cent. What this means from the extremely 
practical angle of fuel consumption appears from a statement 
by Mr. Dickerman, President of the company, “that one of 
our high speed passenger locomotives running at 80 miles an 
hour requires 200 to 300 more horsepower than it would if it 
were streamlined.” 

It is claimed for the new steam units that, with only two 
large driving wheels using high pressure superheated steam, 
speeds of 90 miles an hour would be both possible and eco- 
nomically sound. The weight per passenger could be reduced 
to about 500 pounds—compare this with the present weights of 
from 20 to 40 thousand pounds per passenger in some of our 
limited trains today! 

Steam, oil or electricity—or even air, as some designs indi- 
cate—experiments toward faster transportation are going on 
all over the world. England, which holds some of the highest 
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AERIAL TORPEDO 


Some English engineers claim that this form of transportation is the 

safest as well as the fastest and cheapest known. The cars are 

suspended from bogies. They run at a speed of 100 miles an hour 
on an overhead rail and are driven by air screws fore and aft. 


From “Horizons” by Norman Bel Geddes 


A MOTOR BUS OF THE FUTURE 


This design for a streamlined motor bus was made by Norman Bel Geddes to provide comfortable and speedy transportation for fifty-three 

persons, allowing twenty per cent more space per passenger than any bus today. The stabilizing fin, to prevent swerving at high speed, would 

contain the gasoline tank. The motor would be placed over the rear axle; four steering wheels would be used instead of two; and the over-all 
height would be lowered and stability increased accordingly. 
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Burlington 


THE ZEPHYR 


A motorized, stainless steel train, to be known as “The Zephyr” is 
being built by the Burlington Railroad to run at a speed of two- 
miles-a-minute. ‘The shatter-proof glass windows and all fixtures are 


flush with the outside of the car to eliminate wind resistance. 


These two sketches of the front and rear cars of “The Zephyr” indi- 

cate striking changes in design. The use of the oil burning Diesel 

engine saves weight and space. The tapering rear car provides space 
for a glass-enclosed observation platform. 


speed records in the world (note the Cheltenham Flyer, making 
a non-stop run of 7714 miles in 56 minutes and 47 seconds) 
will soon have a 20-ton rail-car running between Reading and 
Slough on the Great Western. 69 passengers will cover the 
ground at about 60 miles an hour, requiring a total of only 
130 horsepower generated -by a heavy oil engine. Italy’s re- 
cently completed line between Florence and Bologna (which 
cost the fantastic figure of ‘about two million dollars a mile) 
will permit a speed of about 75 miles an hour; the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific railroads, already famous for 
their fast electric service, are planning to better their own 
records—one of which, by the Canadian National, was a run of 
nearly three thousand miles across the continent by oil-electric 
car No. 15,820 in 67 hours, at a total fuel cost of $3.98 (steam 
operation would have come to nearly $70 for fuel alone.) 


Soibelman. 


A ZEPPELIN ON WHEELS 


A pioneer in modern fast transportation, the propeller-driven Flying 

Hamburger covers the two hundred odd miles from Hamburg to 

Berlin at a speed of 109 miles an hour. This is less than half the 
time taken by the regular express. 


In Soviet Russia, still so behindhand in transportation, the 
enormous Luganstroi Locomotive Works are getting into their 
(Continued on page 60) 


From “Horizons” by Norman Bel Geddes 


STREAMLINING THE OCEAN GREYHOUND 


Liners shaped like gigantic whales with every surface excrescence eliminated will probably sail the oceans in the future. 
Norman Bel Geddes presents a steamship streamlined both as to hull and superstructure. 


In this drawing 
He calculates such a ship would be more economical 


to operate than the fastest liner now in service and that it would save twenty-two hours between New York and Plymouth. 
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TRAVELING ‘NITH 
A GERMAN CIRCUS 


Bringing Gaiety to the Provinces—Reviving Traditions 
Centuries Old—The Place of the Circus 
in the New Germany 


By DARWIN L. TEILHET 


HE very first German circus I ever saw appeared in a small 

German story book brightly illustrated in red and green. 

The little tent was round with green stripes. The animals 

were fat and good-natured. The Herr Direktor was imposingly 

kind, but the wood engraver who made the picture had carelessly 

let the engraving chisel slip, slicing a long, jagged line down 
the magnificent fellow’s nose. 

It was long before the war when I read the story book and 
dreamed that some day I might travel with a German circus. 
Many years passed before I realized my ambition. I had walked 
from Heidelberg to Schwetzingen in late spring. The cherry 
blossoms were out. Their white and pink flecked against the 
rolling green plains that lower gently from Heidelberg down 
to and past Schwetzingen, and on down to the somber Rhine. 
I arrived at Schwetzingen and stopped at the Keiterweg for 
what I had actually been seeking—Spargel und Schenkel, 
asparagus and ham with a small, thick bottle of Oligsberger 
Moselle. Oligsberger is the only respectable companion for 
Schwetzingen Spargel und Schenkel. The wine is delicately 
flavored with a timid and subtle bouquet which somehow brings 
out the spring-like delight of the asparagus and savors the ham. 

After enjoying this sacred gastronomic ritual, I proceeded 
back through the narrow streets on my way to the road to 
Heidelberg. At the next to the last turn, I stopped. There 
ahead of me was a small, round tent with green stripes. On an 
upturned wine cask was a green and red clown; nose painted 
green, cheeks and mouth bright red. I walked up to the little 
circus and stared, entranced. The clown stood on his hands, 
flipped back to his feet, and waved the crowd toward the en- 
trance. A round, tubby man at the entrance was taking the 
tickets. It was my German story book miraculously brought 
to life and the man taking tickets was the Herr Direktor. There 
was no jagged line down his nose, but he had a smile as long 
as my arm and there was a jagged scar on his cheek. 

I joined the good-natured line of men, women and children 
patiently waiting their turn to purchase tickets from the blonde 
woman beside the clown. The entrance price was five thousand 
marks, a very reasonable price at the beginning of the German 
inflation. 
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STAR PERFORMER 


The wanderzirk, which is succeeding the huge circuses once so popu- 

lar in Germany, can not transport a large menagerie. The humble 

simian therefore plays an important role and one that is always 
thoroughly appreciated by the small town audience. 


I entered the tent and took my seat along with two hundred 
others from Schwetzingen and the surrounding neighborhood. 
It was as if I were again going through the pages of my circus 
book, although the colors were no longer limited to green and 
red. Here was the huge weight lifter, his row of medals 
stretched across his chest like yellow shields fluttering on a line. 
Here were the Arab tumblers and the man who bounced down 
the flight of musical steps on his head. Dancing on the back 
of the big horse was the buxom ticket seller, just as she had 
been drawn in my book. However, the horse wasn’t white. 
White horses were too expensive for small German circuses. 
All the white horses went to the great circuses. 

This was a German circus, yet at least half of the performers 
were from other countries. At that time, this international 
grouping, even in a small circus, was to be expected. I met 
the owner after the show and told him how much [ had enjoyed 
the performance. His full name was—I’m not certain I re- 
member the spelling—Max Loechenfeld. He said he was from 
Hamburg, the city from which most of the German circuses 
started in the springtime. He was very pleased with the results 
of his tour, so far. They had traveled down from Hamburg, 
Zeven, Oldenburg and other smaller towns and cities to Schwet- 
zingen. ‘Tomorrow night they were going to pack up their three 
wagons for Speyer, and from Speyer they would take a Rhine 
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Fréres. At the same time, Germany had less than a hundred 
wanderzirken—corresponding to the small French equivalent— 
at least ten large circuses, and half a dozen with fifty to a 
hundred performers and an excellent but small menagerie. 
When I visited Germany again, several years ago, the tendency 
toward the kolossal in circuses was very marked. 

With this sustained tradition of the great circus in Germany, 
you can readily appreciate how profoundly surprised I was re- 
cently to learn that the great circuses were losing money, going 
bankrupt, one by one, with the assumption of power by Hitler 
and the Nazis. When a nation, such as Germany, suddenly 
discards its traditional fondness for the grosser zirkus and be- 
comes passionately fond of the smaller, local wanderzirk, then 
this revolution in manners and habits is not without significance. 
For the Nazis have been in Germany less than ten years; the 
great circus has been a part of German life from the time 
bandy-legged Francesco Allori of Padua found it necessary to 
double the number in his troupe to make it imposing enough 
to please the Rhine barons. And that was three hundred years 
ago. 

Ever since my last trip to Germany, I have held the notes 
I made during a short association with one of the more im- 
posing wanderzirken—the Vor-Rie Zirkus. Actually, it was 
neither grosser zirkus nor wanderzirk; it was half way between 
the two, and as such, was immensely interesting as it combined 
to some degree the functions of both. Its Direktor, Herr Freb- 
sohn, had worked up to his position from the smaller circuses 
and had a wealth of information concerning them. 

I had these notes, I say, but I felt—because of the remarkable 
change that had taken place during the past years—that the 
material was no longer complete; I lacked the final explana- 
tion of the mysterious rise of the wanderzirk. So you can 
understand how very pleased I was when Josef Ilkova ar- 
i; Lee ae rake : a, rived a few weeks ago from Germany, on his way down to 
TALKING THINGS OVER South America. He told me of his own experiences with his 

ot : : Mpa wanderzirk and provided a solution to the mystery, if we may 
While Gozz, the first clown, finishes his breakfast one of the circus : 3 : 
youngest -acrobats discusses plans for the morning work with him. call it one. Josef claims that he was born in Tarnow, Poland, 
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barge upstream to other towns. 

“It’s not profitable to go through 
the big cities in southern Germany,” 
he explained. “All the big circuses 
go through them. Our chances are 
best in the little towns away from the 
main tours. You know how we Ger- ; 
mans are,” he raised the palms of his iit eS ee ee 
hands, “we want something huge, and VOR-RIE 
our big circuses make it difficult for : 
the little ones like my own. It is not 
like France, where the provinces are 
best for the small tents, Next year 
I go into France. It is still a little 
too soon after the war.” 

Max Loechenfeld was correct about 
the big German circuses. Germany, 
of all the European countries, has 
been the home of the huge circus— 
der grosse zirkus. This circus is com- 
parable to the American type with 
the international collection of wild 
animals. France, Spain and_ Italy 
have_ always seemed to prefer the 
smaller circuses. As recently as five 
years ago, France could count nearly 
three hundred cirques ambulants— 


family affairs with a couple of horse 
drawn wagons or trucks—and only Ce ee Comer eae 


two large circuses of any importance, When the circus arrives, young Germany is on hand early to watch the tents go up. After the main 
5 = Sis tent is up, subsidiary tents are raised to house the entrance, the menagerie—if there is one—a 
the Cirque Fratellini and the Court x z richerscllon “3 f Bees 
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which may or may not be true. He carries an Austrian pass- 
port at present, speaks eight languages fluently and usually 
at the same time, and has spent twenty years—excepting the 
war period—in German and Austrian circuses. 

Josef is a clown-acrobat. He is as good as Pepito or Harry 
Fragnard, so he says, and I am inclined to believe he is the 
peer of Pepito, though Fragnard can do the double twist on 
the wire and Josef can’t. At least he couldn’t that night I 
first met him in Mannheim, but Josef claims he was in bad 
form at that time and that the wire was too loose. However, 
I still think Fragnard is the best acrobat, though he is not so 
amusing. Josef was with the Vor-Rei Zirkus when I met it. 
Later I learned that he had bought half interest in a small 
wanderzirk. Thereafter I heard nothing more of him until he 
presented himself and an invitation to go down with him to 
South America. The invitation was reluctantly declined. How- 
ever, before he left, | managed to extract the reason for the 
rise of the wanderzirk in Germany. The material was extracted 
by the solemn promise that his name would appear in my 
article. The promise has been kept. As Josef said, “The 
reklame of such a work is important.” 

I first met Josef in the evening outside of Mannheim. I had 
approached the Herr Direktor Frebsohn of the Vor-Rei Zirkus 
and he was looking dubiously at me, asking, “So you want to 
travel with a German circus? Why?” 

It was a drizzling fall evening. The performance had ended. 
The Vor-Rei troupe was making ready for the night jump down 
to Stuttgart. The Herr Direktor was furiously occupied. The 
llama was sick. Old Jeham was bellowing that some devil had 
stolen his trained hen, “Hugo,” and he wasn’t going to leave 
Mannheim until he found “Hugo.” He had spent three years 
training “Hugo.” He wasn’t going to let some one make soup 
out of “Hugo” in Mannheim. 

The big tent billowed to the ground as the ropes were let out. 
The ground flares flickered in the rain. Women sloshed past oy 4a, 
us and hurried into the second wagon to change their clothes gece sacs ce THE ELAN 
and find dry seats. In the distance we could hear the tug-boats ee 
disconsolately tooting at their ceaseless task of pulling the big, ene ve She g oy gress ae ca hae ue Sie Lome 

patiently to take part in e parade at opens the ig show. 


beetle-black barges up the Rhine 
from Holland, toward Strassburg. 

“Such a request is impossible!” 
stated the Herr Direktor. He asked 
curiously; “Why is it you wish to 
come along? Hurry. I cannot stand 
here all night and let the rain leak 
down my neck!” 

I explained as quickly as the circum- 
stances permitted that I had been 
with a French traveling circus. After 
seeing his circus, the idea had sud- 
denly struck me that I might pos- 
sibly persuade him to permit me to 
come along and watch a German cir- 
cus in action from the inside. I had 
my baggage at a nearby hotel. I could 
pack and be ready to leave in half 
an hour. If he’d let me come. Of 
course I’d pay my way. 

Such a thing could not be done, 
could not be permitted, replied the 
Herr Direktor, considerably _ less 
suspicious after my explanation. He 
was very sorry. I could take the train 
to Stuttgart if I wished and if he had 
time there he would be willing to 
answer my questions. He was anxious 
to be through with me and to go 
about his affairs, and he would have 


e 


WAITING FOR THE OPENING 
The sign “Circus Varieté,’ a mixture of pre-Hitler German and poor French, was used to exploit the 
good reputation of the French circus—despite the fact that most “French” circuses are German or Italian. 
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TIGHTENING THE ROPES 


Raising the tent of the small German circus-is an easy task compared 

to that of putting up the mammoth tent for the American three-ring 

circus. These men are attaching the bracing ropes to the ouside tent 
poles. The wagons are seen in the background. 


left me if Josef hadn’t appeared out of the night with a long, 
Bavarian cigar, sputtering like a Fourth of July sparkler, be- 
tween his teeth. 

Josef took the cigar out of his mouth and asked; “Jhe cosa?” 
in that sort of lingua-franca, a curious mixture of Italian, Gypsy 
and some German, used for so many centuries by these most 
international of all people, the conti- 
nental circus performers. 

I could hear the Herr Direktor sigh 
softly. He explained that a foreigner, 
an American, wished permission to go 
with the circus which was obviously 
impossible to grant. The wagons were 
starting to rumble by us now. We 
could hear the lions moan sadly and 
a short man rushed up and said some- 
thing more about the sick Ilama and 
asked what in the name of God had be- 
come of Jeham’s “Hugo”? Josef said 
“Hugo” had been put in the fourth 
wagon. The trouble with the Vor-Rei 
circus was that no one gave any 
thought to the talent. Why hadn’t 
some one told Jeham that “Hugo” was 
safely packed away? 

“Here is an example,” said Josef, 
waving his cigar in front of the short 
mar’s “nose, “this is an American—a 
journalist—you are a journalist, are 
you not?” he asked, and immediately 
decided for himself that I was, without 
my assistance. “He wishes to write an 
article concerning us. He wishes to 
travel with us. Is he permitted to do 
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After the afternoon show is over old Jeham finds 
his trained hen, “Hugo,” waiting at this doorstep 
for its supper. 


FAMILY BREAKFAST 


In most of the German circuses each family takes its meals together 
in front of the wagon which serves as its home. All the food, how- 
ever, is bought by the circus and rationed out. 


so? No! No! And why? Because it is not done. Thus we 
are deprived of valuable reklame!” 

“But,” wearily put in the Herr Direktor, “he is not working 
for a German paper. He is an American.” 

Josef looked at me. “You are not working for a German 
paper?” 

The short man said; “Naturally he is not working for a Ger- 
man paper. He is an American.” 

Josef took the short man by the arm. “I suppose, Herr 
Geinheim, you and I will never go to America? What about 
the reklame in America? What about that? As artists have 
we not equally the right of reklame in America? What do you 
say to that?” 

They were lowering the poles now. 
The flares were brought up in a semi- 
circle around the dripping sheets of 
canvas and the men began to stretch 
the canvas on the huge wooden rollers. 
The cages had gone by us. The trac- 
tor was wheezing. The Herr Direktor 
wiped the water out of his eyes, 
glanced briefly at Josef, then at his 
watch and said; “You can come with 
us tonight in the truck. Josef will 
take care of you. You'll have to sit 
up,” he warned. “Only the women lie 
down.” And he was off to the place 
where the canvas tent was being rolled 
into the truck. 

And that is how I first encountered 
Josef Ilkova... 

The Vor-Rei _ performance lasted 
two hours. In the larger towns and 
cities, two shows a day were given. 
Smaller towns like Esslingen, Ulm, 
Ansbach and others on the Stuttgart- 
Nirnberg-Dresden route could only 
muster an audience large enough for 
one production. There are some four 
hundred kilometers between Stuttgart 
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OUTSIDE THE WINGS 


While the larger circuses in Germany are losing money and going 

bankrupt, the small circuses are increasing. Today the wanderzirk, 

along with the theater and the movies, is used to popularize 
Nazi ideas. 


and Dresden. The circus made twenty stops in thirty days 


AT THE ENTRANCE 


For three hundred years, ever since the famous Francesco Allori of 


with profitable audiences in twelve of the stops, breaking eviCr Padua entertained the Rhine barons, the circus has been an important 


in five and losing money only in three. 
It was a pleasant and agreeable existence. We arrived in a 


part of German life. 


town at five in the morning, unloading the wagons from the flat- zig to make certain nothing has been forgotten. Then we set 
ears (if transportation had been by train), hitching the trucks out for another town, another zirkusplatz... 
and tractors to the cars and snaking them into the zirkusplatz Such was the existence of the average German circus of five 


by five-thirty. Then all the men laid out 
the oval field of canvas, stiff and wet from 
the night’s ride. It did not take long to 
put up the tent and by six-thirty the town 
knaben had gathered to watch the pro- 
ceedings. 

Breakfast was served on narrow, wooden 
tables before the wagons. After eating, 
the women started washing clothes, re- 
pairing, sewing and getting the uniforms 
ready for the parade. At ten o’clock the 
acrobats were rehearsing. Gozz was taking 
time for his morning smoke. Ablang and 
Zibia were preparing their animals for the 
two o'clock show. The Cossacks were rid- 
ing through the town streets announcing 
the arrival of the great Vor-Rei Zirkus. 
By noon the seats were up in the interior; 
the sign “Circus Varieté,” with the good- 
luck horse-shoe was hung over the entrance 
and tickets were being sold. At two the 
circus started and players lined up for their 
calls at the rear entrance while the Herr 
Direktor delivered his speeches of intro- 
duction. 

After the performance there was a brief 
breathing spell. Jeham took his beloved 
“Hugo” for a walk. Then came the eve- 
ning performance, followed by the business 
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Geinheim plays the traditional “August, 
z z a name perpetuated in the German cir- 
of rolling up the strips of canvas on the cus ever since a drunken English clown 


“i roll jee enlast minut of that name fell in the ring and en- 
orn rollers, the packing, the last minute tranced the German public with his 


check up by Herr Frebsohn and Herr Lan- clumsiness and stupidity. 


or six years ago, or fifty years ago, and, 
indeed, of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Josef is reading over my shoulder. He 
says this is correct although I should use 
more impressive words; however, he de- 
clares, I must emphasize the great fond- 
ness German people have for the circus. 
In 1928, Herr Doktor A. H. Kober—the 
greatest living circus press-agent in the 
world, with due consideration to our own 
flamboyant American species—made the 
sly plea that the German Reichstag accord 
the circus the same recognition as the thea- 
ter, as a national cultural force. At the 
same period Russia began to take full ad- 
vantage of the Russian peasant’s passion 
for the circus and employed the circus as a 
powerful instrument of propaganda. 

“Kober was five years ahead of his time,” 
Josef informs me, “because now the Ger- 
man circus and especially the wanderzirk 
rank fourth as an instrument of Nazi 
propaganda. The press is first, followed 
by the radio, the cinema, the circus and 
the theater.” 

“Josef, you are mistaken,” I reply. “You 
have permitted your antagonism to the 
theater—to the stage of puppets and 
memorized books as you put it—to tri- 
umph over actual facts.” 

“Very well then,” states Josef im- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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THE VICAR’S CLOSE AT WELLS CATHEDRAL 


The Vicar’s Close is one of the most beautiful parts of the Cathedral of Wells. These little houses, with their gardens, were built in the fifteenth 
century for the use of the vicar’s choral. At the end of the Close is the vicar’s dining hall and kitchen. Beyond that is the great cathedral itself, 
which was built in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


THE VALE OF AVALON 


Old World Villages of Somerset—Glastonbury, an English Jerusalem— 
The Magnificent Cathedral at Wells 


ry 


By ELAINE BICKERSTAFFE 


HE Vale of Avalon is a large plain ringed about with hills, 

a region rich in orchards, pastures and fertile farms 

through which flow three rivers, the Parret, the Axe and 
the Brue. Until comparatively recent times, the sea wash from 
the Bristol Channel swept over these lowlands and formed lakes 
and meres from which a few isolated islets emerged. Such 
was the Glassy Isle (hence Glastonbury), which when it was 
cultivated and found to be fruitful, became Avalon, from Avalla, 
an apple. To this land “deep-meadowed, happy, fair with 
orchard lawns,” Tennyson’s Arthur came “to heal him of his 
grievous wounds.” 
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Exactly when the sea receded and left a marshy plain 
sprinkled with little hills in place of islands is not quite certain. 
Nor is it known when or by whom this part of Somerset was 
first settled. Cave-dwellers, Lake-Villagers, Druids, and Ro- 
mans have all left their marks. In the year 63 A.D., so the 
legend runs, Joseph of Arimathea and a band of pilgrims from 
the Holy Land arrived at Avalon. On Weary All Hill, where 
they rested, Joseph thrust his staff into the ground, and from 
it there grew a tree which blossomed twice a year. The orig- 
inal Glastonbury thorn was cut down in 1653 by an over-zealous 
Puritan, but many strips budded from it still grow in English 


gardens. Close by, the Holy Grail was buried, and the first 
Christian church in England—a little oratory sixty feet long 
and twenty wide—was fashioned from twigs and reeds. 

From this small beginning there sprang up an English Jeru- 
salem which attracted throngs of people of all classes and from 
all countries. For fifteen hundred years kings and_ princes, 
peasants, priests and hermits flocked there in pilgrimages, 
quite undeterred by the frequent wars that devastated the sur- 
rounding countryside. After the Romans had departed, leaving 
behind them adequate roads and earthworks, Saxons and Welsh 
struggled for supremacy. After the Welsh had been ousted, 
the Danes came along. And when they had gone, there were 
the Norman barons. All in all Avalon knew its full share of 
“the pomp and panoply of glorious wars.” 

Whether you approach the Vale as I did, from the west, over 
the Quantocks, or from the east, by way of the Mendips, the 
“sense of the past” soon becomes extraordinarily vivid. The two 
names that come most readily to mind in connection with the 
Quantocks are, however, those of Coleridge, who made his home 
at Nether Stowey, where his cottage is kept as a literary mu- 
seum, and of Wordsworth, who stayed at Alfoxden Manor to 
be near his friend. It was at Watchet, a near-by port, that 
Coleridge conceived the idea of “The Ancient Mariner,” and 
the walks and talks of the two friends in this stretch of coun- 
tryside found expression in the “Lyrical Ballads.” 


of trees. The porches are covered with roses and honeysuckle. 
The gardens are a riot of old-fashioned flowers: hollyhocks, 
sweet-williams, peonies, stocks, wall-flowers and mignonette. On 
the low stone walls grow great masses of lavender. Very alike 
in some of their aspects, in their winding streets with intriguing 
vistas at every turn, their square-towered formidable, parish 
churches, and their quaint shops, selling everything from soap 
and biscuits to lace and postage stamps, alike, above all, in their 
old-world picturesqueness—a hackneyed phrase but no other 
words will do as well—these villages each have something per- 
sonal to themselves, a definite individuality. 

The people who live here, too, have their own characteristics. 
You may notice among some of the villagers a certain re- 
semblance to the Welsh, in the shape of the face, the color 
of the skin, and, above all, in the expression. No doubt there 
is a strong Celtic streak among them. But their link with 
the Saxons is still more noticeable, not only in outward appear- 
ance, but also in temperament. They are a quiet, kindly peo- 
ple, very slow to change, and their dialect, which is dying out 
in the larger centers, but may still be heard in isolated villages, 
and in the inns where local gossips crowd around the chimney 
corner, imbibing large mugs of Somerset cider, is much nearer 
to Anglo-Saxon than 
is modern English. 


Tne ea BRINGING IN THE HARVEST 


The fertile fields of southern England, “deep-mea- 
dowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns” are among 
the loveliest in the British Isles. Here typical huge 
English draft horses, harnessed in single file, are 


The villages in this corner of Somerset are charming. Groups 
of thatched cottages with incredibly long chimneys nestle in 
| the folds of the hills, or down in the valleys, among clusters 


tendency is to broad- 
ness, and to a substitu- 
tion of z for s, from 


‘ bringing in a heavy harvest load. 
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SOMERSET VILLAGE 


In the villages of Somerset, with their narrow, winding streets, their 
old, timbered houses and their delightful inns, the atmosphere of 
_an older England still lingers. 


which they get Zummerset for Somerset. One of the most un- 
usual words is soci, used between equals, and meaning old 
chap, or my boy.. It appears to be a survival from monastic 
times when the itinerant preachers were styled soci, or brethren, 
and used the word in addressing their congregations. Another 
phrase, this yur, expresses the contempt the conservative vil- 
lager feels for new-fangled ideas and innovations. 

Memories of Sedgemoor crowd into one’s mind at Bridge- 
water, a pleasant little market town sprawling over both banks 
of the river Parret. For it was here that Monmouth and 
his scatter-brained followers as- 
sembled ‘in revolt against 
James II, to dash out to utter 
defeat on the plain near 
by. The battlefield is now 
ploughed land and pasturage, 
where cows graze knee deep 
in the lush grass. On the 
church walls at Chedzoy you 
see the marks where Mon- 
mouth’s rustics whetted their 
scythes and billhooks for the 
fight, and in the old church at 
Western Zoyland those who 
were not killed were impris- 
oned, to await the Bloody 
Assizes of Judge Jeffreys. The 
year was 1685, and it was the 
last battle ever to be fought 
on English soil. 

There is not much to see at 
Athelney today. About four 
miles from Bridgewater, two 
low knolls rise out of the 
marshes. A solitary monument 
to Alfred marks its importance 
in history. But the church he 
founded on the spot where he 
was sheltered by the swine- 
herd has vanished, and the 
beauty of the place is its lonely 
position in the heart of the 
marshes. In shallow pools grow 
thick forests of head-high 


reeds, stiff and close- packed, pias Oe aS SB 
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THE CHAIN GATE 


The Cathedral of Wells is renowned for its beautiful gateways, and 
the Chain Gate seen on the left is one of the most perfect medieval 
spans in the world. From it runs a passageway linking the cathedral 
In the background rise the spires of the 
Chapter, House. 


DUNSTER AND ITS CASTLE 


In the. center of the main street of the little village of Dunster the cian 
yarn market is still standing. In the distance is Dunster Castle, dating ~ 
from Elizabethan times. S x 


which at harvest time are cut to make thatches and for the 
weaving of baskets; relics, perhaps, of man’s earliest industry. 
From a long way Glastonbury Tor with its ruined tower, is 
skeletoned against the sky, but Glastonbury itself lies in a val- 
ley. You pass through an archway in an uninteresting street. 
The town, though old, is now much modernized. But once 
over the threshold, and you are in a different world. It is 
very quiet here, with the stillness of a cloister, though what 
remains is only the specter of a church. You are conscious at 
once of the queer atmosphere that clings to a place where men 
have expended great energy. 
And perhaps the knowledge 
that the soil beneath your feet 
is mingled with the dust of 
innumerable saints and her- 
mits who have been buried 
here, is a little disturbing. 
Whether St. Joseph in the 
flesh was the first saint of 
Glastonbury, or whether St. 
George of England, St. Patrick 
of Ireland, and St. David of 
Wales lived at the Abbey, are 
matters that are likely to re- 
main obscure. Glastonbury 
claims them all, The great 
authentic Abbot is St. Dun- 
stan, who introduced the ef- 
ficiency of the Benedictine 
rule there, back in the early 
decades of the tenth century. 
It would be tedious to at- 
tempt to detail here all the 
history of the Abbey. At the 
best one can only remember 
the high-lights. But the story 
of its end is at least as dra- 
matic as its beginning, and 
much more authentic. Back 
a in 1184 a great fire had re- 
duced the vast buildings to 
ashes. Henry II began the 
work of restoration, perhaps to 
atone for the murder of 
Becket, for which, although 


he was not directly responsi- 
ble, his hasty words had pro- 
vided the incentive. More 
than a century passed before 
it was completed. Then Glas- 
tonbury was the largest and 
most magnificent monastery in 
England, steeped in the wealth 
and luxury that made those 
great medieval foundations 
such a paradox, as the Broth- 
ers foreswore the world and 
its more material benefits, only 
to re-possess them again under 
more assured conditions. 

As such it could not hope to 
escape the avaricious eye of 
Henry VIII. At the time of 
the. Dissolution the’ property 
was confiscated, and the sixti- 
eth and last of the Abbots, 
Richard Whiting, was lodged 
in the Tower on account of 
“divers and sundry treasons,” 
to meet his doom by hanging on Glastonbury Tor. The Abbey 
was despoiled and time and indifference have done the rest. 
Many houses in Glastonbury, as well as the long causeway across 
Sedgemoor, have been constructed from its stones. Twenty- 
five years ago, however, the ruins were bought by the Church 
of England, and are now held in trust for preservation. 

The discovery, within recent years, of traces of a mud and 
wattle hut beneath the ruins, brings the life of the early her- 
mits, the Solitaires of Avalon, very vividly before us. And it 
is a curious thing that today the best part of the ecclesiastical 
buildings is the small Lady Chapel, St. Joseph’s, raised over 
original oratory. It still has sound walls and_ beautifully 
carved doorways. But there is neither roof nor floor. The 
vaulting in the chapel has fallen in, and you see before you an 
old crypt, a favorite burial place in the late Middle Ages, and 


AT THE BISHOPRY IN WELLS 


Graceful swans add considerably to the beauty of the moat surround: 
ing the Bishop’s Palace at Wells. 


above you, the canopy of the 
sky. 

Of the adjoining church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, once 
over four hundred feet long 
and eighty feet wide, with its 
Cloisters, Chapter Houses, 
Library, Scriptorium, and 
Schools, the ruins are very 
scanty. A pair of graceful 
towering pillars which once 
formed an arch under the 
vaulted roof, and helped to 
support the tower, the traces 
of stone foundations, and the 
shape of the building in grassy 
dips and terraces—that is all 
that remains. But if you are 
enthusiastic about the Ar- 
thurian legend, you can, quite 
literally, run it to earth here. 
It was in the twelfth century 
that a systematic search was 
made for the bones of King 
Arthur, and that a coffin in the form of a great hollowed out 
oak trunk, and a leaden cross with the inscription Hic jacet 
sepultus inclitus in insula Avallonia, were brought to light. 
Within it lay the bones of a great warrior, with a woman rest- 
ing across his breast. Guinevere’s tresses, “shone bright and 
golden, until they were touched, when they dissolved into dust.” 

The story sounds a little too obviously in conformity with 
the demands of historic justice to be historic truth. Be that 
as it may, Edward I and Eleanor visited the monastery nearly 
a century later, and placed the bones with much ceremony in 
front of the High Altar. The books say that Leland the An- 
tiquary saw them again in the sixteenth century. Since then 
they have been lost, but a stone still marks the spot. 

Not even a stone is left of the great Hall at Glastonbury where 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Le ae THE RUINS OF THE ABBEY CHURCH AT GLASTONBURY 


According to legend, the Abbey Church at Glastonbury stands on the spot where St. Joseph of Arimathea founded the first Christian church in 

England, and here King Arthur and Queen Guinevere were buried. Actually the Abbey can trace its foundation back to 601. The church was 

cruciform in structure, 400 feet long and 80 feet wide. Some idea of its vast. size is given by the broken arch in the center picture. The Abbey 
was suppressed and dismantled by Henry VIII who hanged Richard Whiting, the last abbot, in 1539. 


NEW VISTAS OF 


HISTORIC ENGLAND. 


The church, the state and the throne of historic 
England are represented in these three aérial 
photographs. At the left rises the beautiful tower 
of Salisbury Cathedral, built in the reign of Henry 
Ill, and the most perfect and original example of 
the pointed style of architecture in England. At 
the upper right is a bird’s-eye view of Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. Below is 
Windsor Castle, for centuries one of the chief 
residences of English sovereigns. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS TIE OLD NARBOR AT MARSEILLE 


Nesmith 


OVERLOOKING THE WATERFRONT 


Breakwaters stretching for three miles protect the spacious New Harbor of Marseille, the biggest and most important in France. Since its found- 
1 ing in 600 B.C. by the Greeks, Marseille has always been one of the principal maritime cities of the Mediterranean. 


FRANCE'S GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 


Marseille, a City the Tourist Does Not Know 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS, Jr. 


OLO said: “Now you can see the Chateau d’If.” 

We had stepped out of the elevator at the top of the 
western skeleton tower of the transbordeur, the gigantic 
structure from which hangs the cable-ferry that slides creak- 
ingly across the head of the Old Port. As we sat down at the 
café table, I turned dutifully toward the distant black fortress 
rising to the south out of a pale sea, gleaming palely in the 
fading western light. Two types of person come to Marseille, 
for different reasons; and one is the rare tourist (there aren’t 
any four-star Baedecker sights in Marseille) who comes solely 
to visit the Chateau d’If, because there the guide will solemnly 
point out the cells in which the non-existant Edmond Dantés 
and the Abbe Faria, of “Count of Monte Cristo,” were held 
prisoners. The Man in the Iron Mask and Philippe Egalité 


actually were imprisoned there. (But once, maybe, a dinosaur 
waddled along Broadway, and what of it? He’s not there now.) 
I turned back. 

“Pernod,” I told the waiter; “and one limonade.’ Lolo is 
a good Provencal girl, and doesn’t drink wine save in her own 
home. f 

Below, starting at the head of the Old Port, the new docks— 
twenty miles of them, they say—stretched into the west; and 
I could see tall funnels, squat funnels, slender funnels, cocked 
at different angles, rising very black against the watery sky. 
The shipping lines of Marseille, like outspread fingers, reach 
into Africa and the East. I could see bales and barrels heaped 
on the barren cobbled quais: cotton and onions from Alex- 
andria; phosphates and olive oil from Tunis; wheat from Al- 
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European Picture 


THE ROOFTOPS OF THE OLD CITY 


The old section of Marseille is a jumble of houses and a maze of narrow streets which still await the coming of a Provencal Baron Haussmann. 
Though it is. one of the oldest cities in Western Europe, Marseille possesses neither classical nor medieval remains of importance. 


geria. [I swung on around to the north, to the Vieux Port. 

The Old Port is a rectangle that cuts between steep hills. 
Into it sailed the Phocaean Greeks, about 600 B. C., who set 
up a trading post that grew to rival Carthage; that grew into 
the great brown city spreading over those hills beyond sight. 
The people of Massalia, as the ancient city was called, fought 
Carthage, before the Romans came on the scene, for the mas- 
tery of the Mediterranean; were one time driven out of their 
city by the powerful African enemy; but finally emerged vic- 
tors, their home the queen of the sea that was then the world. 
They founded new colonies: Tauroeis, Olbia, Antipolis that 
became Antibes, Nikaea that became Nice; and all that was 
Greek in custom, thought and literature, flourished there. Mas- 
salia became, beside a great trading center, a famous home of 
Hellenic culture, and when Julius Caesar captured the town 
in 49 B. C., he treated it with the respect due a place of learn- 
ing and grace from a garish nouveau-riche city. 

Then followed a history that is the history of Western Eu- 
rope: occupation and sacking by the Visigoths after the fall 
of the Empire; the displacement of the Visigoths by the Franks, 
and of the Franks by the Kingdom of Arles. The Saracens 
destroyed it, Charles of Anjou conquered it, France annexed 
it; but always the town of the “Marseillais” clung fiercely to its 
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liberty, until finally Louis XIV suppressed it in 1660. And 
even then life in the fiery town seemed more ardent, more vio- 
lent than in its neighbors. Marseille was nearly depopulated 
by the plague of 1720; but it still had life enough to fight its 
Revolution, stage its “Reign of Terror,” more bitterly than 
Paris itself; it still, in the days of the Commune, could rise 
in a passionate and bloody attempt to throw off its Imperial 
oppressors. It still was, as it is today, the city of the Vieux 
Port below me, the Port that shocks and thrills the writers of 
romantic tales of travel. I glanced down. 

The water of the Port was green as a swimming pool, and 
the decks of scattered small schooners and fishing boats, some 
motionless, some crawling, were washed pearl in the dead light. 
The wide cobbled quais around the Port were pale dirt-brown, 
glinting with high lights, and the simple square buildings that 
walled them in were a shade brighter, cut with black window 
squares. I could see donkey carts, very tiny from here, quiv- 
ering as they dragged over the cobbles, and there were moving 
dots of red, khaki, blue, white, that I knew were the costumes 
of Colonials, Senegalese, Legionaires, Bedouins. I could see 
cluster after cluster of little round tables—the small cheap out- 
door cafés along the three quais, Quai du Port, Quai des Belges, 
Quai de Rive Neuve; and at some of these I sit afternoons when. 
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Im in Marseille. There is always a shellfish stall next door, 
and the proprietor comes over and takes my order. It may be 
August, but I calmly order a dozen oysters with trimmings, 
and I eat the oysters and drink a bottle of white wine, and I 
watch the people move past me along the quais. 

“Hey, buddy, you ain’t an American, are you—I say, are you 
a Britisher, sir—est ce que vous étes du Nord, monsieur—é 
Italiano—ban you Svede?” 

I sit him down and buy him a drink, while he explains he’s 
booked up sure for a ship next week, and if in the meantime 
I could spare a little something—. 

“Boy, when I see that little old Statue of Liberty again, will 
I throw my arms around her neck! What anybody can see in 
a dump like this!” An Arab is passing us with slow dignity, 
conscious of the majesty of his absurd flowing robe where the 
noonday sun gleams so white it hurts your eyes. Behind him 
come three Senegalese, tall and gangling in their khaki uni- 
forms, with very black faces and red fezzes riding high, 
giggling and chattering their African tongue. Just beyond 
them, intimately close, the top of a slender black mast of a 
fishing smack sways almost imperceptibly. Across the Port, 
reflected light from the water plays liquidly on the bare yel- 
low walls of the buildings. 

“These bloody Frenchies are a joke, sir. The other night we 
see a bloke playing one of 
them guitars, and when we toss 
him a couple of coppers, he 
starts cursing his bloody 
French curses at us—because 
(you won't believe it, sir!) 
he’d been singing to a girl 
leaning out of a window! Of 
course we broke the guitar 
over his bleeding French 
head!” Two students, books 
under their arms, are passing 
us. Above the clack of heels 
on the cobbles, voices, squeak 
of turning wheels, rises a muf- 
fled blast that vibrates, sus- 
tained through the choppy 
clatter around us: a steamer is 
pulling out from its dock in 
the new quay around the cor- 
ner. Far away another steamer 
is approaching across the glit- 
tering gulf, coming from the 
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W ASHERWOMEN 


Though Marseille is the second city of France and an important mod- 

ern European commercial and industrial metropolis, many aspects 

of the life there suggest the small provincial town of the last cen- 
tury. Much housework is done in the open air. 


THE TRANSBORDEUR 


The tall steel towers of the Pont Transbordeur, erected in 1905 to 
facilitate communication between the quays, dominates the Old Port. 
On either side of the harbor entrance may be seen the two old forts. 
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ALONG THE QUAY 


The spirit of Marseille finds its liveliest expression along the quays 

of the Old Port. Here in scores of shops everything is sold that 

could interest the seafaring traveler and between nearly every shop 
a bistro or a bar offers Provencal hospitality. 


southeast: coffee, skins, from 

Abyssinia; rice, rubber, cop- 

per, from Indochina; rice 
Hi from Madagascar. 

A skinny old woman is 
standing before the next café, 
her bony hands crossed limp, 
her lips moving widely; I 
know she is- singing though | 
can’t hear her thin voice. A 
prostitute leans across her 
table and slips a five franc 
note into clutching fingers. A 
youngish, well-dressed man, 
British or American, strolls by, 
swinging his stick and observ- 
ing with polite interest. 

This man is the other type 
of visitor, and he comes here 
for a purpose far superior to 
a visit to Chateau d’If. His 
name is Rudyard Halliburton 
Legion, cosmopolitan and—as he laughingly calls himself—ad- 
venturer. Legion, for close onto a century, has been writing 
sophisticated books of travel which show that the world south 
and east of Nordica is one large “cesspool of violent crime” 
(his own phrase). He is now visiting the cesspool of Mar- 
seille, and after swimming around long enough to collect ma- 
terial for a palpitating public back in Hampstead and Oshkosk, 
he will move on to the cesspool of Alexandria. (The squat 
steamer from Corsica is nosing into her pier at the head of the 
Port. Young blue-uniformed conscripts—bleus—without wait- 
ing for the gangplank, seramble over the rail and jump the ten 
feet to the cobblestones below. They come swinging up the 
quai, singing with burlesqued sentimentality the aria from 
“Manon.”) “There is something in the air of Marseille,” Le- 
gion says in his latest book, “that seems to breed crime; every- 
where slinking men; leering prostitutes—.” 

“Mamma,” said Lolo, as she finished her lemonade and took 
up the menu, “was shocked when I asked her if I might have 
dinner with you. If you hadn’t been such a close friend of 
René’s. . .” Darkness was seeping through the sky around us, 
blurring, imperceptibly, the Port below. In the wide Cane- 
hiére, that stretches like the handle of a cornpopper from the 
foot of the Port into the city, lights were beginning to appear, 
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THE OLD PORT 


The splendid, land-locked Old Port which served the city of Marseille for so many centuries is too small 
to accommodate the thousands of steamships carrying goods from all parts of the world. Today the Old 
This view was taken from one of the 


Port is used only by small steamers, yachts and fishing boats. 
towers of the Transbordeur. 


and we could see the distant movement of many people as the 
street’s evening commenced. The Canebiére was once a rope- 
walk (“cannabé” is Provencal for “hemp”). Now it is a street 
of theaters, expensive hotels, expensive prostitutes, cafés with 
outdoor tables. “Si Paris avait une Canebiére,” goes an old 
saying, “Paris serait un petit Marseille.” To the Canebiére 
come men just arrived from Africa and the East—honest trad- 
ers, and men not so honest—men with either a pocketful of 
money to spend not too wisely, or with empty pockets to be 
filled in a manner not too conscientious, and here stop off for 
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a last fling before sailing from 
Europe, men doomed to a 
dreary West African trading 
post, soldiers headed for the 
outposts of the Sahara, adven- 
turers headed anywhere beyond 
the arm of French law. There 
aren’t any seamen here or kha- 
ki clad Senegalese; they and 
their more reasonable women 
are relegated to the abrupt 
darkness at the foot of the blaz- 
ing noisy street, where perhaps 
the tiny red light of an an- 
chored barque may be seen 
gently swaying. One night when 
I was in the orchestra of a mu- 
sic hall here, a young bleu 
leaned over the rail of the top 
gallery during the intermission 
and shouted down to me. 

“Would you like to have my 
wife tonight?” he yelled, point- 
ing to what seemed a pretty 
girl beside him. He came down 
to my seat. 

“We let a Spaniard come over 
last week,” he said; “but he got 
drunk and busted a fine mirror, 
and I kicked him out. We only 
invite gentlemen,” he explained, 
gravely, “and I could tell you 
were one right off.” 

Mr. Legion would like that 
story. He can have it—if he will 
mention that beyond the Cane- 
biére a city of 800,000 people 
spreads (now dots of light were - 
appearing in it, east, north, 
west; a pale glow was rising 
above the northern horizon, 

brightening) 800,000 people, of 
whom the vast majority work 
prosaically six days a week, and 
after mass on Sundays sit sip- 
ping a bock at the corner café, 
or take the kiddies to look at 
the elephant in the zoo; a city 
of important manufactures, and 
from where I sit I can see still 
the smoke of industry rising 
above the spread of buildings: 
from oil and soap. factories; 
from the huge flour mills; from 
the great ship-building plants 
‘behind the western quais. This 
is a city that has recently com- 
pleted the largest tunnel of its 
sort in the world, the Rove Tun- 
nel that puts Marseille in direct communication with the barge 
traffic of the Etang de Berre five miles away, and the inland 
navigation system of France; a tunnel of amazing proportions, 
along which the barges and small craft sail as along a small river. 
All this Mr. Legion might do well to look into when next he 
comes down to the Vieux Port to investigate and comment upon 
the decadence of the Latin. (A faint blast came across the 
water behind us: wheat and rye from Odessa; steers from Pa- 
lermo; jute, skins, manganese from India.) 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A world wearied of its own inconstancies turns toward 
‘Oberammergau. There, generation after generation have 
carried the Passion Play into today, starting with the vow 
of 300 years ago to thus observe the deliverance of the 
village from thé devastating plague. Even the witnessing 
mountains seem less enduring than this Christian tradi- 
tion, the winds less powerful than the emotion that sweeps 


the hearts of all beholding the Passion Play. From the 
far corners of the world come men and women to Ober- 
ammergau, to live awhile in the homes of the actors, to 
witness their lives and the Passion Play which has so 
glorified them. Then off for business or pleasure again, 
carrying with them through all their days the crusaders’ 
vision of spiritual beauty in nature’s inspiring setting. 
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A tongue of land called La Punta shelters Callao Bay, one of the finest harbors on the Pacific Coast of South America. 


Callao was founded in 


1537, two years after Pizarro founded Lima. 


PORT O'’ MISSING MEN 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


IMA tempted but the call of Callao, an earlier love, was the 
more insistent and would not be denied. I was based in the 
heart of the old “City of the Kings” and would have time 

enough later to see the transformation which had been wrought 
there. This morning should be for the world’s first and most 
famous “Port o’ Missing Men.” “Plaza-Puerto,” these were the 
only words necessary for the driver of the new Yankee taxi. 
Twenty minutes through the light early morning traffic on the 
paved eight-cars-wide Avenida Progreso turned the trick. I was 
back where I had landed 
twenty-seven years before from 
a German coaster. 

At first it was the changes 
that impressed me—new docks, 
modern banks and office build- 
ings, asphalt in place of cob- 
bles. Then a grinning limpia- 
botas slid up his box and, mur- 
muring “Lustre, Senor?” began 
to caress my toes; a mule 
trotted by with a load of cack- 
ling chickens; an impish-eyed_ 
muchacha pushed a tray of 
orange-colored sweets toward 
me and lisped “Dulce?” <A 
Cockney tar called a leering 
street-tout a “bloody, bloomin’ 
blighter!” shoved him into the 
fountain and ducked for the 
docks as the hue and cry con- 
centrated. 


In Callao there is a curious mingling of the primitive and the mod- 
a ern. Here is one of the milk maids getting the day’s supply for the 
It was this final lechero who will deliver it on horseback to his customers. 


homely touch that dropped the curtain of the years and landed 
me back in a Callao that had really only changed its clothes but 
not its spirit—adopted a new cut of coat, so to speak, while 
retaining the old baggy pants. It had always been more of a 
pants town than a coat town, anyhow. 

In the old days Callao was famous for men who were 
“wanted” elsewhere, and there were times in the ‘eighties when 
the accumulated rewards for the British fugitives alone within 
its sacred precincts would have footed up into the hundreds of 

thousands of pounds. One of 
the most lucrative side-lines of 
the speedy old clippers of 
these times was the smuggling 
of ex-bank cashiers, get-rich- 
quicksters and others of their 
ilk away from New York and 
London and the transporting 
of them and their loot to the 
snug Peruvian refuge “below 
the line.” This traffic was car- 
ried on so extensively and, 
moreover, so openly, that the 
portions of the cargo not ap- 
pearing upon the bills of lad- 
ing, and the passengers whose 
names were not on the purser’s 
list, came to be looked upon 
quite as a matter of course. 
Evidence of this is to be found 
in some of the old chanteys, 
some of which were sung in 
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the wind-jammers still making the West Coast ports at the time 
of my first visit. 

I recall especially an old Welsh tar (“First shipped out o’ 
Cardiff, matey”) who used to doze through the siesta hour 
in this same sun-soaked plaza. For a swig from a cana bottle 
he would knock the ashes out of his stubby pipe and tell in 
mingled song and recitative how the sailors used to walk around 
the capstan and bring up the anchor out of the Thames mud to 


“Extradishun does not go 
To the port of Cal-ya-o;” 


or whiled away dog-watches in the windless Sargasso with 


“Oh, he won’t come back any more, 
He’s salted down shekels galore 

And he’s off for his ease 

O’er the tropical seas, 

Where the breakers of Cal-ya-o roar.” 


The fact that the name of Callao does not appear as often 
as that of Rio in the published versions of the old-time chanteys 
is largely due to the fact that it figured less prominently as a 
port o’ call in the hey-day of the clippers, the years of the 
China tea trade. But what it lost in the halliard-hauling, 
sheeting-home choruses was more than made up by the inci- 
dence of its mellifluous name in waterfront minstrelsy. And this, 
too, was due to the shift of sailing-lanes. The last desperate 
stand of sail against steam was made in the Chilean nitrate 
trade. Sail was still supreme at the time of my first youthful 
sally upon the wild West Coast ports, although the writing— 
scrawled in the sooty smoke of encroaching coasters—was al- 
ready on the wall. But because steam had already been laid 
on to the winches of the hundreds of wind-jammers plying to 
Iquique and Antofagasta, there was no longer need of the work- 
lightening chantey. All the rhythmic pabulum these land- 
lubberly tars demanded was an interminable stream of ribaldry 
to be roared in the waterfront cantinas and along the roads 
leading from them to the docks. And this, from the fount of 
filth in which they wallowed, welled up to them in brimming 
measure. In no other neck of the Seven Seas did I ever come 
upon anything comparable to the West Coast for sailors’ songs 
that were exclusively, uniquely its own. And because Callao 
was frequently a port of call for outward-bound nitrate ships 


THE PLAZA AT CALLAO 


Despite its importance as a harbor and its colorful history Callao is not an impressive city. Clumsy carts, 
horses and donkeys are still the principal means of transportation and a large part of the city’s trading is 


carried on at informal open air markets. 
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when there was cargo instead of ballast, and because its rippling 
syllables dropped more readily into both rhyme and rhythm 
than did those of Iquique, Pisagua and Antofagasta, the name 
of Pizarro’s old haven of refuge appears in almost every one 
of them. 

During the whole magic half-year of my youthful West Coast 
wanderings I heard, joined in and occasionally made modest 
contributions to these classics of marine minstrelsy that marked 
the expiring gasp of sail. At the time those rollicking coup- 
lets, quatrains, limericks seemed to me no more than what 
Swinburne would have called a “revel of ‘rhymes.” But one 
breezy afternoon as my Panama-bound coaster pushed north 
through the cool Humboldt Current, the thought came that 
there might be more history than poetry in these ribald bayings 
at the tropical moon; that they were, in a way, a sort of a 
Swan Song Saga of the last extensive movement of sail-borne 
cargo. And so I wrote down all I could remember of those 
lustily lustful choruses I had heard, by dock-side and water- 
front, on barge and fo’e’sl’, all the way up that sun-shriveled 
coast from Talcahuano to Guayaquil. 

Re-read a couple of years later in the pale pink atmosphere of 
pre-war Pasadena the collection seemed like pretty rough stuff, 
neither poetical nor colorful.enough to warrant its vulgarity. 
The fireplace appeared like the best solution, but sentiment 
intervened to effect a compromise. I sealed the sheaf up in an 
envelope and shoved it in my safe deposit box. I am paying 
storage on the packet to this day. A poor investment probably, 
like the cubic foot or so of gaily lithographed certificates among 
which it reposes. 

And yet not quite a total loss. With the reek of Callao’s 
water-front caressing my nostrils again, familiar chords of mem- 
ory began to vibrate. There was that multum in parvo paean 
about Peruvian drinks, and their prolific fount. 

“Aguar-denty, kan-ya, pisco— 
Cal-yo port’s as hot as Frisco.” 

Anacraeon himself could not have compressed more into two 
lines than that, though a purist might point out that a proper 
pronunciation of that delectable brandy yclept pisco would de- 
mand that our California Barbary Coast suburb should be 
called “Freesco.” . But of course purism would have meant no 
more than futurism to the 
hatchet-faced Australian (called 
by his mates “The Tasmanian 
Devil”) whom I first heard 
roaring out that inspiring coup- 
let in “El Jesus del Gran Poder” 
posada. 

And then there was that one 
in somewhat qualified com- 
mendation of the muchachas 
del puerto. 

“Cal-yo gals are dark an’ vishus, 

But their lovin’ is delishus.” 

Or those lines of admonition 
in the event there was some 
doubt about the ardency of re- 
sponse to tar-pawed caresses: 

“Tf you want ’em calienty, 

Fill °em up wi’ aguar-denty.” 

The fiery aguardiente still en- 
joys no mean reputation as a 
stimulator of the languid pulse. 

Other chaste classics come 
crowding, but Propriety frowns 
and lays a muting hand on 
throbbing memory-chords. [’m 
sorry, especially about not being 
able to include that limerick 
about— 


James C. Sa ee 


« ..... the old Inca Cacique, 
Who married a maid from Iquique,” 


which fairly zizzed with verve and color. 

In his incomparable poem to “The Broken 
Men” Kipling broadcast to the world the pic- 
ture of early Callao very much as he had done 
that of its Brazilian vis-a-vis in “Roll Me Down 
to Rio.” It is one of those picturesque ambus- 
cados of pre-extradition days who declares: 


“We took no tearful leaving, 
We bade no long goodbys; 
Men talked of crime and _ thieving, 
Men wrote of fraud and lies. 
To save our injured feelings 
*Twas time and time to go— 
Behind was dock and Dartmoor, 
Ahead lay Callao.” 


Kipling’s usually unerring instinct for char- 
acter and atmosphere, even with peoples and 
places he did not know at first-hand, fail him 
slightly at one or two points. The attitude of 


the “broken men” toward their adopted coun- 
tries—one meets them openly now only in 
Guatemala and Honduras—is rarely as friendly 
as might be gathered from the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the lines: 


James C. Sawders 


_ OLD CALLAO 


Balconied windows lend an air of mystery to the narrow streets in 

the old sections of Callao. The original city founded by Pizarro was 

destroyed by an earthquake in 1746. Callao was then rebuilt and 

strongly fortified, later playing an important part in Peru’s struggle 

for independence and in the various revolutions that have convulsed 
the republic. 


“God bless the thoughtful islands 
Where warrant never comes! 

God bless the just republics 
That give a man a home, 

That ask no foolish questions, 
But set him on his feet, 

And save his wife and daughters 
From the workhouse and the street 
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As a matter of fact, these expatriates, like any others whose 
feet are irrevocably planted in uncongenial places, are bitter 
against their surroundings. As a class, indeed, I should rate 
them as just about the worst chronic complainers (short of an 
ousted politician, perhaps) in all the world. Not that they were 
much to be blamed for this in those far-away days, for the 
“just republics,” far from doing anything to set their self- 
invited guests on their feet, were constantly bleeding them to 
the last glittering quid through threats of allowing the hair- 


the bouts come in the harbor to turn their catches over to the fishmonger. 
the Humboldt Current, the waters are cooler than in any place of similar latitude else- 


FISHING BOATS IN THE BAY 


Most of the fishing in Callao’s neighboring waters is carried on at night and in the dawn 


Thanks to 


where and the fish are far more appetizing. 
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hung Damoclean sword of extradition to fall unless more, and 
more, and ever more money was forthcoming. 

There are a number of lines in the poem that would seem to 
fit Caracas, La Paz, Cuzco, or any one of a dozen other Andean 
cities, better than they do Callao. 


“Asleep amid the yuccas, 
The city takes its ease— 

Till twilight brings the land-wind 
To our clicking jalousies. 


“Day long the diamond weather, 
The high, unaltered blue— 
The smell of goats and incense 
And the mule-bells tinkling through.” 


The bayonet-tipped yuccas hardly encroach on the urban 
sections of Callao, the land-breeze does not stir till dawn and 
jalousies are rarely seen or heard clicking. The line about the 
city taking its ease may stand. But the mules in Callao do not 
wear bells, goats and their olfactory auras are pretty well con- 
fined to the suburban quebradas, incense is burned only in the 
big central cathedral, and there at the rate of not over a pastile 
or two each mass. As for “the diamond weather” and “the 
high, unaltered blue,” while rain rarely falls in Callao, that 
port has, thanks to the incidence of the Antarctic-born Hum- 
boldt Current, the highest proportion of entirely overcast days 
of any place in the tropics in either hemisphere. 

I mentioned these little discrepancies to Kipling in the course 
of a week-end I spent at “Bateman’s” on returning from my 
work in Germany with the Allied Naval Armistice Commission, 
a few weeks after the War. A confession of a number of my 
own breaks during my two years as correspondent with the 
Grand Fleet led up to the subject naturally. A throaty chuckle 
following a genial grin prefaced: 

“Hope I got some of the details straight. Never been to 
South America. Baffling no end to soak up your local color 
second-hand.” 

With the march of time and progress extradition came to 
Peru, and Callao ceased to sequester picturesque fugitives from 
justice and became just a rich and prosperous puerto. All of 
the “broken men” of the good old days have either gone up 
or down, and no fresh faces or fortunes have come to take their 

. (Continued on page 56) 


THE LAND OF 
THE SHINING MOUNTAINS 


Nearly two hundred years ago the soldier-explorer, Jonathan 
Carver. referred to the majestic ranges in western Montana 
as the “Shining Mountains” and spoke lyrically of the “in- 
finite number of-erystal-stones of an amazing size.” These 
“Shining Mountains” and their “crystal stones” are known 
today as Glacier National Park, an area of over fifteen hun- 
dred square miles containing numerous magnificent peaks 
and more than sixty glaciers and two hundred beautiful 
cirque lakes. The natural wonders of Glacier National 
Park, its peaks and valleys, lakes and glaciers, flower car- 
peted valleys and wilderness trails, are among the most 
impressive tw America. 


Glacier National Park 
The glaciers in Glacier National Park are among the few in the United States which are easily accessible. The horseback party in this picture 
is on the trail to Grinnell Glacier. At the top of the page is one of the park’s four hundred big horn mountain sheep. 
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aN Hileman 
Lake McDonald, nine and one-half miles long, is the largest in the park. The view from its waters of the Continental Divide is one of the 
‘ finest in the Rocky Mountains. 


% A i : Great Northern Railway 
This party is exploring one of the mighty rivers of ice which carved 
out the wild beauty of Glacier National Park in prehistoric times. 


Glacier National Park 
Each year several millions of fish are deposited in the lakes and 
streams of Glacier National Park. Cut throat, rainbow and eastern 
brook trout are among the prizes for which fishermen brave the rapids. 


Glacier National Park 
In addition to its great variety of wild animals including white-tailed 
deer, elk, mountain sheep, bears and moose, Glacier National Park 
possesses abundant bird life. The ptarmigan is one of the com- 
monest birds of the region. 
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JAPAN'S CHERRY BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 


Celebrating the Return of Spring —Horticultural Wizardry in the 


Countryside— 


The Famous Cherry Dance at Kyoto 


By STELLA BURKE MAY 


Globe, Paris 


A GEISHA DANCES 


This geisha girl’s graceful dance beneath the flowering trees in the 

public park is given specially for the Cherry Blossom Festival. Ordi- 

narily the geisha girl objects to dancing before the eyes of a nonde- 
script holiday crowd. 


HERRIES are blossoming in Japan. The Spring cloud 
that annually drifts across the Island Empire has appeared 
once more in the Far East. Pilgrims are thronging the 

banks of the Sumida River, climbing the Yoshino Hills of Nara 
and the mountainsides of Kyoto. Japan, in holiday mood, has 
turned again to “cherry viewing.” 

To the Occidental mind’s eye, a shadow seems to darken the 
rosy cloud as across the eastern seas Japanese warriors who have 
“gone the way of the gods” are brought home to mingle their 
dust with the blown petals of their native flower. But there is 
no shadow on Japan’s cherry view. Sakura-no-Hana, “Honor- 
able Cherry Flower” is the warrior’s emblem. 

“When blown by the wind it does not’cling to the branches 
but falls in full vigor unmarred by the blasts. Thus should the 
soldier die, courageously facing his enemy, his honor unstained.” 
So O-Yoshida-San told me’ one day when cherries bloomed in 
Ueno Park in Tokyo. “Hana wa Sakura: Hito wa bushi’ he 
quoted. “As the warrior is the man of men, so is the cherry 
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the flower of flowers.” It has been so since the first Knight of 
the Cherry Blossom, Yamato Sake, conquered the aborigines in 
the beginning of the Empire. 

Only those who have visited Japan in April can ap plea 
fully the passion with which the Japanese worship the cherry 
blossom. From the moment the first single-petaled mountain 
cherry shows its pink bloom about the end foe March until April 
has carried away the last double flower, the eyes of Japan are 
on—and in—a pink cloud; the feet of Japan stepping lightly 
over paths strewn with petals. 1a 

I visited the land of cherry blossoms two years ago in April. 
The first newspaper I was able to read carried on the front page 
a full and complete schedule for daily and nightly cherry-view- 
ing. 

“Thirteen hundred trees in bloom at Mukojima; easily 
reached by city tram or motor car.” - Thus announced the Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi. And before the paper was dry from the press a 


Globe; Paris 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


The little tea houses are entirely covered by trees in full bloom which 
scatter their petals like snow upon the ground. This little geisha is 
hastening to answer the summons of one of the groups of picnickers. 


stream of humanity more colorful than the floral display it 
sought was pouring toward the eastern end of the metropolis 
where an avenue of blossoming trees stretched away in a ribbon 
of foam three miles along the placid Sumida. 

A few days later a Kyoto paper heralded “Cherry-viewing at 
Arashiyama. ‘These trees were transplanted from Mt. Yoshino 
in the thirteenth century by the retired Emperor Kameyama. 
Electric tram starts from Shijo-Omiya.” Accepting the sug- 
gestion I following the sight-seeing excursion but I could hardly 
see the trees for the picnic parties that made gay the hillsides 
with their colorful kimono. Singly, in groups or in long, wind- 
ing processions, school children, social and fraternal clubs, 
church societies, men, women and children pattered along on 
soft sandals, clattered on wooden clogs or clicked on Western 
heels, chattering in delight, lost in admiration of the scene that 
was an annual debauch for many of them. Thousands of trees 
—not set out in dull rows, orchard fashion (for the mountain 
cherry of Japan bears no edible fruit )—but arranged for beauty 
alone, singly, in clumps or in masses, created a landscape of 
beauty whichever way one looked. 

For those workaday souls whose labors prevented daytime 
viewing, there were considerate “night blooming trees,” as at 
Maruyama Park near the Gion where one venerable giant of 
the weeping variety drooped its gnarled arms across the hun- 
dred foot knoll on which it grew. Posts and props upheld its 


showery branches, lanterns and pine-knot torches gave an eery 
effect to its aged beauty. 

Then there was the “Cherry Tree of the Age of the Gods”— 
the Jindai-Zakura—said to be 1800 years old, that made gay the 
garden of the Jissoji Temple under the protection, as its age 
merited, of government and local laws. 

Horticultural wizards have metamorphosed the wild mountain 
cherry of Japan into a thousand forms: now doubling its petals; 
now forcing it to bloom as the four-season cherry, the all-the- 
year-cherry; now multiplying it into a hundred-petalled rosette, 
or causing its branches to droop in a shower of bloom. But the 
gods of the wild mountain cherry are jealous gods. They have 
defiantly flung the single-flowering cherry in the face of the 
horticulturists, hurling it like a mist across the mountainsides; 
spraying its pink foam along the river banks. It is this single- 
petalled mountain cherry that holds the first love of Japan. It 
is this cherry, native to the hills of Yoshino, that a Japanese 
means when he says, reverently, “hana’—‘“the-flower.” It—is 
to view the wild mountain cherry that men and women of Japan 
make pilgrimages every Spring; taking a holiday, packing their 
lunches in picnic boxes of sweet new wood such as one sees 
everywhere in Japan; indulging in a perfect orgy of cherry 
viewing. Occasionally, of course, the orgy is heightened by the 
addition of sake, the native rice wine. Sometimes libations are 
poured to the gods of the cherry trees. In the land of eight 


GAIETY AND SONG 


An enthusiastic audience gathers around two geishas who are going to sing some of the favorite songs of old Japan. They accompany themselves 
with the samisen, a banjo-like instrument with three strings. 
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PAINFUL INTERLUDE 


The Cherry Blossom Festival is a gay occasion, but it offers no cure 

for the rheumatism from which many Japanese women suffer. Dur- 

ing the course of the picnic one of these women gives an impromptu 
massage to relieve a friend in pain. 


million gods everything that gives pleasure is believed to have 
spirit. More often, however, the sake is carried for its own 
sake, since “without wine how can one enjoy the view of cherry 
blossoms” as the Emperor Richiu remarked five centuries ago 
when a petal fell in his wine cup. 

The climax of cherry worship, however, is seen annually in 
Kyoto where the far-famed Miyako-Odori, or Cherry Dance of 
the Capital, is given each April on the stage of the Kaburenjo, 
the “theater for dancing and singing” in the Gion or gay quar- 
ter of Kyoto, the ancient and classical capital of the Empire. 
It is there that Japanese aestheticism is carried to the nth 
degree. 

No ‘lovelier setting could be imagined than the hill-girt Kyoto 
for this indescribably beautiful entertainment; not a dance in 
the Western sense, but a richly colorful pantomime, essentially 
true to the traditions of the country. In sixty years it has 
changed hardly at all, and though it came into being in a time 
of national upheaval, when feudal restraint had given way to 
Western expressionism, yet the West has not influenced it. 

Our mail at the Miyako Hotel on the morning of the 12th 
of April contained an invitation “To attend the Spring perform- 
ance of the Azuma-Odori or Cherry Dance, to be held twice 
daily from 4:30 to 6:30 p. m. and from-7 to 9 p. m. every day 
until April 20th.” The invitation was accompanied by a note 
from our friend O-Kaneko-San who counselled us to arrive at 
the theater at least an hour early in order to attend the tea 
ceremony which preludes every performance. 

The Japanese have a word—shibui—which has no exact Eng- 
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lish equivalent, but which is exemplified by the tea ceremony. 
The formality of the setting at Kaburenjo; the serenity of the 
older geisha who, entering, took their traditional places before 
the fire of the hibachi; the exquisite daintiness of the Ma-ko 
(young girls of eight or ten in training for Geisha) who served 
the rice cakes said to prevent illness for twelve months; the 
rigid adherence to tradition in presenting the cermonial tea cup 
—all this was, indeed, shibui. As for the ceremonial tea, it- 
self, we Westerners had another word for it: Western palates 
do not take kindly to the powdered green tea as thickly and 
frothily served in the east. Yet we drank it, for the sake of 
shibui, and, wrapping our rice cakes in the paper napkins, we 
followed our escort through many corridors and across the 
bridge that led to the tiered gallery for visitors at the rear of 
the auditorium. 

We were early. Below us the rectangular pit for general ad- 
mission was empty. Not for long, however, for soon we heard 
the roar of the mob as doors were thrown open and with a 
cyclonic rush six or eight hundred eager spectators poured in— 
men and women, babies pick-a-back, children dragged by the 
hand or clinging to kimono sleeves. They completely filled the 
house. There were people of all classes, high and low, for the 
aesthetic pleasure of the Cherry Dance is for all and within the 
reach of all. ahr 

The entire cast of the Miyako-Odori consists of 224 members, 
the cream of the Geisha from the Kyoto Gion. This number 
is divided into four companies who change turns every four days 
during the Festival. The cast we saw contained fifty-six mem- 


bers and was divided as follows: thirty-two of them were dancers 
and twenty-four were orchestra. 


The orchestra, in turn, was 
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BANQUETING BENEATH THE TREES 


The lunches which the holiday picnickers carry in boxes of sweet 


new wood are spread out on mats beneath the cherry trees. Sake, 

the native rice wine, often accompanies the feast, for as the Emperor 

Richiu said, “Without wine how can one enjoy the view of cherry 
blossoms?” 
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THE CHERRY DANCE 
The traditional dance with which the Cherry Festival is concluded is a richly colored pantomime performed by young girls of fifteen to eighteen, 


specially trained for this performance. 


divided; singers and samisen players were on one side of the 
stage; drummers were on the other. Five of the latter beat 
the tsuzumi with the palm of the hand; four played the small 
drum, two the large drum and one fue or flute player. 

There was a breathlessness, a worshipful silence in the au- 
dience as the kimono-clad orchestra took its place on the richly 
curtained stage approaches; then a murmer that became deafen- 
ing applause as the thirty-two Cherry Dancers, graceful young 
girls of fifteen to eighteen, specially picked and trained for the 
performance, entered—sixteen on one side, sixteen on the other 
—from the hana-michi, or flowery passage. They were uni- 
formly and gorgeously costumed. They moved rhythmically 
and in perfect unison, white tabi making scarcely a sound; 
faces immobile; hands and bodies the poetry of grace, the 
poetry of motion. There was the soft swish of kimono hems 
on the matting floor, the twirl of fan or parasol in nimble hands. 
A Japanese screen had come to life; two halves of an animated 
frieze moved forward from opposite sides and met on the main 
stage in front. 


In the rhythmic, graceful movements of the dancers the scenes on a Japanese screen seems to have come 
to life. 


‘ 


The performance that followed was divided into the tradi- 
tional nine scenes; one with music, eight with posture dances; 
each dance a poem-—an epic of knightly chivalry, a tale of love, 
of sacrifice. Each scene was a thing of beauty, a marvel of 
mechanical skill, of lighting effects, of quick precision in stage 
shifting. The title of that year’s performance was “Miyako 
Meguri” or “Pilgrimage to the Capitals,” but the title was non- 
essential. Each scene spoke its own story. The mists of Unebi 
faded out; the plum blossoms of Takatsu appeared. The pale 
morning moon of Nagoka made way for the votive flames be- 
fore the entrance to Lively Gion Street. We moved through 
a glorious calendar year: the Summer Haze of Fukuhara; the 
Maple Tints of Shugakuin; the Snows of Chiyoda, until the 
climax was reached in the Cherry Blossoms of Sumida. We, 
who in our own country are accustomed to theatrical wizardry, 
to mechanical skill in stage settings and scene shiftings, took 
off our hats to this miracle of lighting effects, this magic of 
scene construction and scene shiftings; to the exquisite color 


(Continued on page 59) 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The music for the Cherry Dance is provided by an orchestra of girls. 


Those in the upper row beat the tsuzumi with the palm of the hand or 


play the small drums; those in the lower row are singers. 
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National Park Service 


AMA OF BRYCE CANYON 


A PANOR 


SAINTS WITH PLOWS 


The Land the Mormons Conquered —Legend and History in Southwestern Utah 


By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


HE scenery of southwestern Utah is huge and romantic. 

Great cliffs of red sandstone rear into an immense sky. 

Mesas and portals of colored rock lead into theatric series 
of eroded stone and sheered heights. It is a land of gigantic 
and impersonal beauty. The declining sun alters terraces of 
drought and stone into horizons of opal; colors incredibly 
bright and multiple glow with the appearance of warmth and 
softness. A man looking at the natural wonders of Bryce Can- 
yon and Zion National Park may forget for an instant that 
they were all the chance productions of time and wind, and 
of elemental power bucking up out of the earth. He may, 
if he fears being alone in the universe, pretend that this spec- 
tacle of grandeur has been a long time vaguely preparing for 
him and his children; and that a creator with a talent for 
marvels fetched up wonders from volcanoes and from the mid- 
dle of hell with the ultimate purpose of delighting tourists 
on U. S. Route No. 91. But beneath the peculiar hypnosis 
of the scene lies the malignant fact of wilderness. The earth, 
after all, was not made for man. Perhaps it was made for 
horned-toads. They are a shade of terra-cotta in this country, 
to match the soil. They are handsome and gentle and with- 
out guile. They know how to live where man had to make 
an heroic adjustment in order to exist at all. 

In this difficult place men of the white race built homes, cul- 
tivated the land and established agricultural communities. 
The light-hearted motorist on whom historical facts rest easily, 
if at all, may whirl through the villages of southwestern Utah 
without realizing that he is in a country where one of the 
grimmest and bravest of American pioneering achievements is 
recorded. 

These little towns are Mormon. In the history of Western 
migration and settlement the Mormons played a unique and 
patient role. It was as early as 1850 that the Mormon Church 
at Salt Lake City first “called” for Saints of Zion to colonize 
the territory to the south. Brigham Young entertained a mag- 
nificent dream of empire, a political and religious state that 
was to extend from the Continental Divide on the east, in- 
cluding what is now a good portion of Wyoming, an eastern 
quarter of Idaho, most of Nevada, that part of California south 
from Lake Tahoe and so on to the coast at a point above Los 
Angeles, then south and inland following the border of Baja 
California, across Arizona along the Gila River to its source, 
and thus back to the Continental Divide. 

This was to be the State of Deseret, a name meaning “honey- 
bee,” and taken from the book of Mormon.. The reference 
was to people who came from an old world to a new world, 
“and they did also carry with them ‘deseret,’ which, by inter- 
pretation, is a honey-bee.” It was vital that Mormon settlers 
should take up arable land in this territory before “Gentiles,” 
seeking the same opportunities, should arrive first. One rue- 
ful observer wrote of the Mormon settlers of this period that 
it was very hard to get to any good place ahead of them. 
The “call” to go forth and settle new territory was a sacred 
summons that few Saints refused to heed. It meant enduring 
untold rigors and discomforts under the most forbidding con- 
ditions and often with pitiful equipment and preparation. But 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
IN ZION CANYON 


It is not difficult to imagine the feelings of wonder and delight 

which the Mormon pioneers felt when they first looked upon the 

beauties of this canyon. To them the great mountains forming the 

canyon walls were in truth temples of God, and they named the 
region Zion. 


such was the discipline of the church and its authority over 
the men and women of the Latter-Day Saints that not many 
denied the call when it came. Bravely they set out to culti- 
vate and people the river bottoms of the Great Basin. They 
were Israel. They broke the ground, fought despair and priva- 
tion, fed the grasshoppers and the Indian, and faithfully 
starved. 

Along the valley of the Virgin River and its tributaries are 
found today some of the little towns that were once the fron- 
tier footholds in an expansive dream of Zionism. Here the 
rivers provided irrigation for crops, and floods for their de- 
struction. Or, that evil failing, there was drought. Enough 
either way to keep the saints laboring to drag subsistence from 
a reluctant nature or succor by prayer from the Lord for whose 
glory they had undertaken a job that needed more than human 
help. The visitor to famous Zion Canyon, only a little farther 
up the Virgin River, may recall the names of St. George, Santa 
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HOMES OF THE MORMON PIONEERS 


In the old Mormon villages of southwestern Utah the homes reflect 

the influence of New England architecture. Built from the red sand- 

stone of the native cliffs or from black lava rock, some of these houses 
have pointed dormers and scalloped eve boards. 


Clara, Washington, Rockville, Springville, 
others. He may recall villages along the highway with streets 
shaded under poplar, cotton-wood, mulberry and walnut trees. 
He may have a dim recollection of old dwellings along the 
road. But not many people turn aside and explore the quiet 
streets leading back from the highway, and very few are aware 
of the struggle for life that took place where now the trans- 
continental busses and airplane have supplanted the Old Span- 
ish Trail and the prairie-schooners of pioneers. 

Brigham Young had a vision and saw the American flag 
floating above the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, and thus 
knew where he was to stop and settle. But the men and women 
he sent forth, often ruthlessly, to colonize his country to the 
south a few years later, might lift their eyes again and again 
and see nothing but the strange red mountains, or the treeless 
hills of black lava. Today you will see orchards and vine- 
yards, fig-trees, corn and alfalfa. You will also see a dazzling 
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Hurricane, and 


white Mormon temple at St. George, completed before the one 
at Salt Lake. : 

But a thing one is wholly unprepared to see against the 
ferocious glamor of ancient geologic background is a quaint 
and very charming type of New England architecture. House 
after house in these old Mormon villages is remarkably good 
in its design and detail. Many are built from the red sand- 
stone of the native cliffs, cut in squarish blocks and well laid. 
Some have Georgian doors and very pointed dormers. Some 
have delicately cut barge boards from the gables, or eve boards, 
prettily scalloped, running the length of roof and porch. Some 
have upstairs balconies with well-designed balustrades. Again 
there are slender pillars with simple capitals, supporting a 
porch roof. The corbelling at the gables is apt to be very 
heavy, giving an effect of substance and dignity to even a minia- 
ture dwelling, and appropriate to the material of the rock 
walls. Even the narrow dormers may have corbelled gables. 
One house in St. George with such gables had been newly 
painted in apple green trim. The house itself was built of 
black lava rock laid with a light mortar and faced with red 
sandstone. It had a taste and style that the effacing sense of 
surrounding starkness could not neutralize. Some very attrac- 
tive corbelling in another house was achieved by placing large 
bricks pointing out and casting angular shadows, 

There are Swiss and Danish people in these villages and 
some of these houses were built for their fathers. But a Euro- 
pean influence is not evident, except a trace of the Swiss in a 
balcony or two. It is not difficult to imagine how designs of 
colonial origin found their way to distant Utah, for evidently 
the masons and carpenters were of New England provenience 
and tenacious in their feeling for the colonial traditions in 
building. Nostalgia, as well as good craftsmanship, may have 
had a hand in the charming houses that cluster near the river- 
bottoms of this theatric country. 

This part of Utah is known as Dixie. Cotton was grown 
here for nearly three quarters of a century, but its cultivation 
has been dropped, being no longer profitable due to the cost 
of shipping. 

“In the old days,” said an inhabitant of St. George, “we 
used to take it all the way to Panguitch by oxen. Cotton paid 
then. It doesn’t pay now.” The old cotton mill at Washing- 
ton is abandoned and shows the effect of desert and disuse. It 
is still a pleasant structure, however, of good lines. and fine 
red sandstone blocks. 

Peaches pay, they tell you in Dixie, and sugar-beet seed, the 
latter a recent and successful addition to the crops of that re- 
gion. Nearly forty thousand dollars worth was grown this year. 
In spite of automobile travel and tourist camps and a few out- 
ward signs of a new era the agricultural life of these communi- 
ties goes on much as it has since the days when it was first 
established. There are few Western pioneer settlements in 
which so little change has occurred. The history of settlement 
has been the history of change and development, but not always 
of continuity. Mining towns sprang to life, prospered, waned 
and became ghost cities. Frontier forts grew into thriving cen- 
ters of city life. 

However, when other pioneers were pushing farther west the 
Mormons clung to the soil. Once firmly rooted there the prob- 
lem continued to be one of agriculture and home rather than 
of expansion into an urban populace, or the acquisition of 
wealth. “Do not let California gold entice you away,” they were 
counselled by the leaders of the church. And while the great 
stream of western migration pressed on past them to an easier 
land and the hope of great wealth, they stayed with their fields 
and followed the plow. Gold was rumored in the Wasatch 
Mountains. While the soil lay unturned in the valleys Brigham 
Young shouted down those tempted to turn from farming for 
the Lord to digging guld for the devil. “The time for it to be 
of value to our people has not yet arrived.” And his people, 
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EDWIN NATURAL BRIDGE 


This great arch of stone, ninety feet high and two hundred feet long, is one of the most impressive natural bridges of Utah, a state that possesses 


many of these geological curiosities. 


Equally striking are Rainbow Bridge, 308 feet high and 168 feet wide; massive Sipapu, 222 feet high and 


216 feet long: and Kachina, 205 feet high and 186 feet long. 


disciplined by an amazing faith and a fanatic zeal, stayed where 
they were, dropping seeds in the menacing wilderness of Deseret. 
If thoughts of a iess ascetic life haunted them, there was a com- 
forting verse to set them right again. 


Ye ransomed of the Lord. 
To Zion now return! 


And seek a safe abode, 
Before the wicked burn. 

Today the irrigation water runs pleasantly in grassy ditches 
along the village streets and the cows and horses of the neigh- 
berhood take their time about going wherever it is they are 
going with no respect for the traffic of a transcontinental 
highway. The descendants of the eighteen cats that came with 
the first saints of this country loaf along the road with a calm 
rural manner. There is not a nervous city cat in all that re- 
gion. The young people of this generation may go to college 
in the winter on the east or west coast, but in the summer, 
“They come home and act like country jakes with the rest of 
us.” 

There are still people living in Dixie who came there in the 
rigorous early days, and some of them came not only across 


the continent of America but began the long journey to the 
cliffs of Utah from the other end of the world. An old Dan- 
ish man who came as a boy of thirteen in 1861 had_ been a long 
time crossing the ocean. “Well, we kept going around and 
around. The wind blew us all around. I was three months 
on that ocean. And sometimes I was on the bottom of the 
ocean. I mean, between the billers.” After the billers he 
lived to drive two yoke of oxen into the Santa Clara valley and 
grew to manhood fighting the river. “That’s a treacherous 
river down there. See it down there in the bottoms? Treach- 
erous.” 

Just west from Santa Clara is the Shivwits Indian Reserva- 
The early Mormons, in addition to breaking the soil of 
Zion, expected to civilize the Indians. Conciliation, through 
food and other gifts, was the Mormon policy. The Indians, ac- 
cording to Mormon revelation, were the remnants of the Lam- 
anites, a Semitic people who came to Central America after 
the rearing of the tower of Babel and the famous scattering of 
mankind “abroad upon the face of the earth.” The saints, by 
some subtle cosmetics, were to change the Indians into a “white 


tion. 
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MOTOR TOURING IN THE 
BLUE GRASS REGION 


By Henry MacNatir 


Kentucky is rich in historic associations 
and the motorist may find here many 
charming old houses in which famous 
Americans have lived. Kentucky was the 
birthplace both of Abraham Lincoln and 
of Jefferson Davis. Not far from Bards- 
town conveniently near the road _ to 
Hodgenville, a splendid memorial houses 
the old log cabin where Lincoln was born. 
At Elkton is the Jefferson Davis Memorial 
Park wheré stands a monument to the 
Confederate president. The proposed 
national monument at Memorial Boule- 
vard will start at Hodgenville, cross the 
Mammoth Cave Park and connect with 
the Jefferson Davis Memorial at Fairview. 
From there the proposed National Mon- 
umental Memorial Boulevard will con- 
tinue to Hopkinsville and cross the Ohio 
River at Shawneetown into Illinois. Near 
Elkton east of Fairview is the site of the 
Blue and Gray State Park which is in 
turn near Russellville, the old Confed- 
erate State Capitol, where there is a 
replica of Jefferson Davis’ Birthplace. 
Russellville was also the scene in later 
years of some of the exploits of the no- 
torious James Brothers of the Southwest. 

Other old homes and memorials may 
be seen at Lexington, where Ashland, 
home of Henry Clay has been rebuilt on 
the original foundation according to the 
original plans and refurnished just as it 
was in the days when the “great com- 
moner” lived there. The famous Henry 
Clay Monument and tomb is visible from 
a distance in the outskirts of Lexington, 
while on Main Street is the old home of 
Mary Todd and the home of Gen. John 
G. Morgan, also recently restored. Tran- 
sylvania University in Lexington was 
founded in 1780 and is the oldest west 
of the Alleghenies. Its collection of 
books is known to scholars throughout 
the country, consisting as it does of over 
eighteen thousand rare volumes and 
about ten thousand pamphlets. 

Louisville is one of the best known 
cities of Kentucky and is notable for the 
many tombs of distinguished Americans. 
Among them is the tomb of George Rog- 
ers Clark who founded the city in 1782, 
and who explored the great Northwest 
with Lewis. Another notable shrine is 
the tomb of Zachary Taylor, twelfth 
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president of the United States, whose 
daughter became the wife of Jefferson 
Davis. To those whose interest includes 
park system, Louisville offers a treat and 
a standard for other cities of the nation. 
Not far from the center of the city is 
Churchill Downs Race Course where 
America’s most famous race, the Ken- 
tucky Derby, is run each year. Louisville 
now boasts of fifteen hotels with a total 
of 3500 rooms, the largest being The 
Brown with 700 rooms. Among other 
things that make Louisville popular is 
its proximity to all points of interest, 
particularly to Mammoth Cave, now a 
proposed National Park, which will con- 
tain over seventy thousand acres includ- 
ing other caves in the vicinity. Mam- 
moth Cave proper has about 200 miles of 
avenues on its five levels. There are eight 
cataracts, three rivers, two lakes and one 
so-called sea. 

If you come to Kentucky from the 
north and Chicago, you follow U. S. 41 
which is all paved and goes direct to Hop- 
kinsville and Nashville, Tenn., taking in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga., 
finally reaching the Gulf Coast of Flori- 
da at Tampa. Or you may select U. S. 31 
from Northern Michigan passing through 
Indianapolis and crossing the new bridge 
into Louisville. Then you may go on to 
Bardstown, keeping right on U. S. 68 to 
Mammoth Cave, then on to Hopkinsville 
and continuing into Missouri. You may 
also take the Dixie Highway U. S. 25 
from Detroit and down to Lexington, Ky., 
the center of the Blue Grass Region. This 
road is now paved to Asheville and to 
Augusta, where it joins U. S. 1 to Florida. 

If you are east or west of Kentucky, 
your best plan is to take U. S. 60 which 
leaves West Virginia at Huntington and 
goes through Lexington to Louisville then 
down the Ohio River to Paducah, the 
home of Irving Cobb. Here one may turn 
south on U. S. 45 to Corinth, Miss., where 
U. S. 72 runs east to Wilson Dam or 
Muscle Shoals and other projects of the 
Tennessee River. This is the greatest de- 
velopment of the kind in the world, with 
its wonderful man-made Lake Wilson. 
The nitrate plant covers 4,000 acres of 
this area and is visited by a million peo- 
ple each year. The U. S. Government has 
stocked this lake with game-fish and 
there is no limit to the catch at any time 
of the year. Also near by is a 400,000 acre 
National Forest where wild turkey and 
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other hunting is unexcelled. All of these 
points are easily reached by motor with- 
out difficulty. 

Those wishing to take any of the trips 
in Kentucky and Tennessee may get full 
information with booklets and maps on 
the Blue Grass Region, the Caverns, the 
Muscle Shoals_development, and a com- 
plete list-of hotels and cottages both of- 
ficial and otherwise, with rates to fit any 
purse. Please indicate if you desire spe- 
cial state maps of any of these areas. 


1934 EDITION OFFICIAL HOTEL 
AND SHOP LIST 


We have just mailed to the entire mem- 
bership a copy of this year’s Official 
Hotel and Shop List. If by any chance 
you did not receive your booklet please 
so advise the Secretary’s office. 

Please remove Hotel Lincoln, 
York City, from your list. 


New 


AVIATION SHORTS 


In its $100,000 campaign against locusts, 
the Argentine government is using air- 
planes to detect swarms of locusts. A 
ground crew is then sent out to extermi- 
nate them. 

How air express saves time and money 
was demonstrated when the power plant 
of a mine in Colombia broke down. A 
380-pound shipment was handled by the 
air express division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency through the Pan American 
Airways. Air express saved three weeks 
and $2000 a day in operating expense for 
the mine. 


BIRD-BANDING 


Bird-banding has afforded much new 
and valuable scientific information con- 
cerning Canada’s native wild birds and 
any person who finds a banded bird is re- 
quested to help in the advancement of this 
work by reporting the details to the 
Commissioner, National Parks of Canada, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa. An 
interesting fact brought out by a recently 
reported banding operation is recounted 
here. 

Official band 182287, was placed on a 
purple finch by Mrs. Frank Hubbard at 
New Haven, Connecticut, on March 23, 
1926. The finch was next found, with a 
broken wing by Miss Blanche Spurr at 
Deep Brook, Nova Scotia, on July 4, 1931. 
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49TH TO 50TH STREETS - NEW YORK 
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PARK AVENUE 


You are amazed at the thoughtful and helpful Waldorf- 
Astoria services...the instant response to your 
slightest whim. This truly individual service is as 
much a part of this world-famous hotel as its prestige 
and perfect appointments. It is one reason The 
Waldorf-Astoria is such a delightful home. At the 
heart of the smart world of shops, clubs, theatres. 


Mediterranean 


YANKEE CRUISES 


43 days $375 Up 
With Personally Con- U 
ducted Shore Excursions &Q&, P 
Visiting: Palma, Marseilles, Naples, 
Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, Nazarath, Galilee, Damascus, 
Baalbek, Rome, Genoa, Riviera and Malaga. 
All amidship staterooms—many with semi-private veran- 
das and most with private baths—free-standing metal 
beds—large wardrobes—hot and cold running water— 
country club veranda overlooking bow—electric galley— 
fine cuisine—optional a la carte no additional charge— 
all dine at one sitting—modern steam laundry—noyelty 
shop—hairdressing salon—swimming pool—no crowding 
—capacity limited to 125 passengers. 
FIRST CLASS ONLY. NO TOURIST OR THIRD. 
Four Ace EXOCHORDA, April 3. Fortnightly 
- thereafter. 
Also one way to Gibraltar, Palma, Marseilles, 
Naples $150 up 
Barcelona via Palma $156 up 
and without change of ship to 
Alexandria, Jaffa, Haifa or Beirut $190 up 


Consult Travel Agent. He knows the advantages. of our 
all American Service. 


American Export Lines 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIRST CLASS ONLY NQ SECOND 


INEXPENSIVE 


Ideal summer vacation places 
for the 


whole family 


[pen 


commonly accepted sense of the word—the famous 

dude ranches of Wyoming and Montana are snug little 
communities; some of them located in the foothills, others up 
in the mountains, still others out in the open range country; 
and surrounded, in any case, by the great open spaces. 


Ne HOTELS by any means; not resorts either in the 


No style at all about the ranches. No deep pile carpets, liveried 
servants, speaking tubes, crested tableware, or push buttons. 
Collectively, they probably couldn’t dig up a single chaise- 
longue. I don’t remember ever seeing even a sidewalk on 
a tanch. 


Guest quarters are usually frame or log cabins having pine 
floor and comfortable but plain furniture. Some of the cabins 
have private bath, but lots of the guests actually have to walk 
a few yards over to the bath house. 


Perhaps they see something in the wonderful scenery .. . 
mountain ranges, painted plains, the green forest, flowered 
valleys, ice cold lakes and laughing streams of white water. 
Maybe they like horseback riding—at least they seem to ride 
all the way from a little to constantly. Possibly it’s the brilliant 
everlasting western sunshine, the active outdoor life, clean 
electric ozone, warm days, brisk nights . . . the trout fishing 
or something. 


Maybe it’s the plain wholesome food—beefsteak, green vege- 
tables, plenty of milk and cream, and all that. 


Or the rakish clothes, creak of saddle leather, the friendly 
hosts, cattle roundups, rodeos, the sometimes exciting tempo 
of ranch life. . . the informality and total absence of standard- 
ization ...and a certain desir- 

able “atmosphere” which the 

ranches possess without even 

knowing it. 


If you insist upon having a 
rather interesting booklet, 
treating with the dude ranches 
in some detail, please write 


Burlington 


A. COTSWORTH, II 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Burlington Railroad 


CHICAGO 


Route 
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England’s Finest One-Day Tour 
through Shakespeare’s Land 


All Expenses $9.00 First Class 


Stratford-on-Avon, birthplace of Shakespeare ...Warwick 
Castle, home of ancient England’s most powerful family... 
Kenilworth Castle, the scene of Scott’s great novel...all in a 
fascinating one-day tour! Nowhere in all England will you 
find more of historical and literary interest...than in this 
country where Shakespeare lived and worked. 

You leave London by Paddington Station in the morning, 
changing to a luxurious motor coach at Leamington Spa. For 
the next few hours you journey over the roads of rural Eng- 
land...the very roads that Shakespeare himself travelled time 
and again. Many of the sights you see...many of the places 
you visit...are exactly as they were in Shakespeare’s day. 

When you alight at an ancient ivy-clad castle, your escort 
is ready to tell you its significance in early English history. 
When you reach Shakespeare’s birthplace, and Anne Hath- 
aways cottage, you have plenty of time to enjoy each detail 
to the utmost. 

This one-day journey will live forever in your memory, 
giving you a finer appreciation of Shakespeare’s genius and 
a vivid picture of the historical background of his immortal 
plays. Yet the entire cost is only $9.00 first class through- 
out including transportation, motor coach, entrance fees, 
luncheon, tea and gratuities. Write any office of the American 
Express Co., or ask your local travel agent for information. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


*OF ENGLAND AND WALES + 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. (General Agent for the U.S. A.) 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE VALE OF AVALON 


(Continued from page 23) 


the Abbot once entertained his dis- 
tinguished visitors. But it is another 
of the ironies of history that while 
so much has vanished, the Abbot’s 
Kitchen should be almost untouched; 
a square stone building crowned with 
an octagonal pyramid, and with huge 
fireplaces inside at each of its corners. 

Although the time has passed when 
a man would speak of his visit to 
Glastonbury as the greatest experi- 
ence of his life, a journey undertaken, 
too, under incredibly difficult physi- 
cal conditions such as we can scarcely 
imagine today, the pilgrim roads of 
England, eclipsed for a century by 
the railway, are coming into their 
own again. Every year thousands of 
tourists arrive in char-a-bancs and 
automobiles, on bicycles, and even on 
foot, to visit the ruined Abbey, and 


the cathedral at Wells, only eight 
miles away. 
As was invariably the case in 


medieval cathedral towns, everything 
in Wells was subordinated to the 
church. The city seemed an _ acci- 
dental growth, and even today most 
of the streets lead to the Cathedral 
precincts, a marvellous ensemble made 
up of the Cathedral, the Bishop’s 
Palace, a fifteenth century Deanery, 
and the Vicar’s Close. 

The present cathedral, built on the 
foundations of an early Saxon church, 
was begun about the same time that 
Glastonbury was being re-built. But 
since it was never a_ conventual 
church—the cloisters are purely an 
ornamental walk about the cemetery, 
and not a monastic enclosure—it es- 
caped the fate of the Abbeys. Mon- 
mouth’s fanatical soldiers, rough peas- 
ants with strong puritanical sym- 
pathies, amused themselves by de- 
stroying some of the statuary on the 
Western facade. However, their van- 
dalism was checked, and the church 
has survived almost undamaged, an 
illuminating example of Gothic in its 
variations of Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular. 

To cross the market square with its 
busy. crowds, and enter the Close 
through the gateway known as_ the 
Dean’s eye, is to see the great facade, 
crowded with the effigies of a strange 
company of prophets, saints and 
angels, rising up like a _ fantastic 
carven screen, sheer from the green 
lawns. Inside, the nave is bordered 
by rows of gigantic stone columns, 
perfectly symmetrical, except where 
some curiously inverted arches sup- 
port the central tower. 

The rest of the Cathedral, Choirs, 
Lady Chapel, and Chapter house— 
the last approached by an alluring 
flight of shallow stone steps—is, how- 
ever, so amazingly harmonious and 
satisfying that one marvels at the skill 
of those medieval craftsmen who knew 
so well how to express their tre- 
mendous faith and vitality in the 
harsh, unyielding medium of stone. 

An impressive approach to the 
Cathedral is by way of the Bishop’s 
Palace. It was the discovery of 
numerous springs that decided a 
medieval bishop to fix upon Wells 
as the seat of his diocese, and these 
springs still add greatly to the en- 
chantment of the Bishop’s residence 
which is a medieval castle, with 
gables, turrets, and mullioned win- 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Win 


Land of the 
Midnight 

- Sun 
and Russia 


Any authorized Hamburg-American or Lloyd 
agent in your locality will furnish you with 
valuable travel information and illustrated 


folders featuring this cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


aa ee 


AND 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


NORTH CAPE 


RUSSIA 
CRUISE 


SAB up 


Shore Excursions Optional 
* 
A glorious six weeks’ cruise 
to the beautiful Lands of the 
Midnight Sun, enthralling 
Russia and interesting coun- 
tries of the Baltic. 
Iceland and the North Cape 
Three Days in Russia 
Norwegian Fjords 
(including the famous Hardanger Fjord) 
_ The Scandinavian Capitals 
Romantic Visby 
Danzig and Zoppot 
Helsingfors, capital of Finland 
Swinemunde in Germany 


* 

Sail June 26 in the ‘Carinthia’, 
mostrecent Cunarder,on this sum- 
mer cruise supreme offered by 
CUNARD, renowned for the qual- 
ity of its service, and RAYMOND- 
Wauitcome, originators and 
specialists in Iceland—North Cape 
cruises for Americans. 


You can travel in Europe after 
the cruise is over for the price 
includes return from Cherbourg 
or Southampton in Cunard liners 
up to the end of the year. 


Cunard Qs Line 


25 Broadway, New York 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


145 Tremont Street, Boston 
or any steamship agent 


THE VALE OF AVALON 
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dows, set on a moat-encircled island 
complete with drawbridge and for- 
tifications. The ducks and swans 
swimming in the moat have learned 
to pull a string, which tinkles a bell 
in the gate-house, and brings im- 
mediate response in the form of an 
avalanche of crumbs. 

On the eastern boundary of the 
Vale of Avalon, you run into the 
Mendip country. The hills are not 
very high; the extreme summit rises 
to only a little over a thousand feet. 
But they stand up from the low flat 
valley of the Axe like a steep wall, 
scarred with rocks and gorges. 

Like the Vale of Avalon, the 
Mendips were occupied, in the dim 
period when history emerges from 
legend, by a people who left little 
behind them but the barrows of the 
dead which mark the downland. The 
Romans, however, mined lead from 
these hills, and traces of their work- 
ings remain to this day, in the form 
of pigs, inscribed with the names of 
emperors of the first and second cen- 
turies. Along the crest of the ridge, 
a great undulating tableland cut by 
deep ravines, they carried their preci- 
ous metal, down to a little port at 
the mouth of the Axe, where the 
ships of Rome swung at anchor, 
awaiting their cargoes. 

The most famous of Mendip villages 
is Cheddar, whose name has become 
synonymous with a particular brand 
of cheese, made here for the first 
time in ‘the seventeenth century. 
Every little store in the village is 
piled high with golden globes, as- 
sembled from all over the country- 
side. But Cheddar’s tour de force 
is not cheeses but gorges, worn away 
centuries ago by the action of a long 
vanished subterranean river on the 
soft limestone rocks. 

A clump of firs and a dark line in 
the cliffs marks the entrance to the 
gorge. The road winds below sheer 
grey-brown walls and rocky ledge, 
splashed with mosses and _ purple 
majoram. Every yard or so has a 
queer appearance of natural sculp- 
ture, as if Nature had amused herself 
by carving out battlemented castles, 
cathedral pinnacles, a couchant lion, 
or a pulpit. Some of the formations 
in the caverns which run beneath the 
hills are freakish, too, and the stalac- 
tite and stalagmite growths suggest 
miniature facsimiles of Niagara Falls, 
a Hindu temple, or a trussed ‘turkey. 

The journey from Cheddar, through 
Axbridge in a cleft of Shipham gorge, 
and westward along the Somerset 
coast is a memorable experience on 
a summer’s evening, when the whole 
countryside swims into a mist of 
gold, backed by the changing glory 
of the sky. The industrial revolution, 
which has changed other parts of 
England out of all recognition, has 
had little influence here. Somerset 
is still, as it has always been, an 
agricultural county, with dairy farms, 
and orchards of cider apples. 

Across the sea-flats the air is moist. 
The hills rise up in patchwork quilts 
of gold and green, with strips of red 
ploughed earth. Blue smoke from the 
peat fires curls up at dusk from 
cottage chimneys, and in the gardens 
the flowers change their colors slowly 
in the long English twilight. 
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orth Coast Limite 


With the Comforts of 
Air-Conditioned Equipment 


OR more than a thousand miles in the American North- 

west, the wild grandeur of Rockies and Cascades 

accompanies the North Coast Limited, whose observa- 
tion-club cars and diners will have 100% air-cleaning 
and conditioning by means of mechanical refrigeration for 
the 1934 summer season, and thereafter. 


Are you traveling in the West this year? Be sure to 
include at least 1000 scenic mountain miles on the North- 
ern Pacific. Fares west are down and there's no Pullman 
surcharge on the Northern Pacific. Dollars buy more in 
American travel than abroad. May we figure the cost of a 
western trip from your home town? No obligation. Just 
mail the coupon. 


Pacific Northwest . .. Yellowstone Park 
Montana Rockies... Dude Ranches 
Alaska ... Canada... Oregon 
Washington ... California 


soemae E. E. Nelson, 638 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. seme 
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NATIONAL 
PARK YEAR 


UNION PACIFIC 
serves 


[5 NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior says, “the prevailing rates ot 
foreign exchange furnish a sound 
reason for Americans seeing 
America first. In 1934, our money 
will go much farther at home than 
abroad, a reversal of conditions 
in the recent past.” 


Take his advice. Now is the 
ideal time for that Western vaca- 
tion. Rail fares are lowest in years, 
Pullman charges are down one- 
third and all other vacation 
expenses are reduced. 


Union Pacific serves more ot 
the scenic West than any other 
railroad, including such world- 
famed wonderlands as 


ONION, 
PACIFIC’ 


ik 
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Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado-Utah 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Boulder Dam 


Write for information about the amaz- 
ing’ Union Pacific vacation bargains. 


1 

1 Mr. W. S. Basinger 

1 Pass’r Trafic Manager 

: Room 20, Union Pacific Railroad 

1 Omaha, Nebr. 

! Please send me information about 
! 

I 
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SAINTS WITH PLOWS 


(Continued from page 47) 


and delightsome people.” The In- 
dians, ignorant of their good luck, 
accepted the gospel according to Salt 
Lake with fair grace but showed 
greater appreciation of more carnal 
donations, such as pants and food. 
As for the alteration in complexion 
it is said that some of the saints en- 
tertained very practical ideas as to 
how the prophecy should be fulfilled. 

Not infrequently a Lamanite Paiute 
whose conduct was set down in some 
diary as “saucy” would get the better 
of his benefactors. An inhabitant of 
Dixie today tells of finding evidence 
to that effect many years after the oc- 
currence. “I was out working in the 
fields one day near the base of a hill, 
another man and J. I climbed up a 
way to roll down some rocks we 
needed, and I uncovered some bones. 
And I said to him, ‘I found some 
bones.’ And he said to me, ‘It’s an 
Indian grave. Dig.’ And I said, 
‘Hell, I’m not going to muss around 
in a lot of bones.’ So he came up 
and began tearing around with a 
stick. He found some pottery and 
one thing and another and an old 
gun and a powder horn. The stock 
was rotted clear off the gun. The 
horn was still full of powder, just as 
it was when it was buried with the 
Indian. We set the powder on a 
rock and lighted it. It burned, all 
right. We took the horn and the 
gun to town with us. There was an 
old gentleman lived down the street 
there where you see that house. It 
was the first house in this place but 
it sort of fell apart so we had to put 
it together again. Well, the old 
gentleman saw the powder horn and 
he said, ‘That powder horn is mine. 
The Indian stole it from me,’ he said. 
His wife, she was an old lady said, 
‘Yes, he did. I was alone in the 
house. The Indian came in and 
pointed his arrow at me. He took 
the horn and left. .... Well, they’re 
dead now, those people.” 

And many others are dead now 
and sleeping in one of the solitary 
graveyards on a slope above the 
highway, after years of laborious 
pioneering. They had an extravagant 
faith in themselves as the chosen of 
God, and the true Church. They were 
persecuted by the hated “mobocracy” 
of the Gentiles, driven from state to 
state, leaving their martyrs in their 
wake. The Mormons expected the 
Lord to avenge them and they gave 
Him generous assistance at the Moun- 
tain Meadows Massacre, a criminal 
attack prepetrated by unscrupulous 
fanatics and certainly deplored by the 
membership in general, although the 
deed was not brought to justice until 
twenty years later. “Drive out the 
Mormons!” They were too familiar 
with that hated cry. Too often they 
had left homes, fertile fields and pos- 
sessions behind them for their ene- 
mies. Wherever they went they made 
order, built bridges, tilled the soil 
and erected dwellings. Repeatedly, in 
Ohio, in Hlinois, in Missouri, they 
were expelled with needless cruelty 
and forced to leave the fruit of their 
industry to others. Among the 
Articles of Faith promulgated in 1841 
were the following doctrines: 

9. We believe all that God has re- 
vealed, all that He does now reveal, 
and we believe that he will yet reveal 


many great and important things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God. 

10. We believe in the literal gather- 
ing of Israel and in the restoration 
of the Ten Tribes. That Zion will be 
built upon this (the American) conti- 
nent. That Christ will reign person- 
ally upon the earth, and that the 
earth will be renewed and receive its 
paradisiacal glory. 

They persisted through severe mis- 
ery until they had struggled west to 
“The Place” foretold by Joseph Smith, 
“The Place in the Rocky Mountains” 
where they would be safe and where 
Zion could be built. Said Brigham 
Young, “You are a set of men going 
to look out a location among the 
mountains for a resting place for the 
saints—even the whole Church of 
God who have been driven out 
from the Gentiles and rejected by 
them.” And he added, as a comment 
upon the earthly manners of certain 
saints, “You must stop your swearing 
and profane language for it is in this 
camp and I know it.” They .were al- 
ways prepared to obey the com- 
mand, “You want to. start your 
plows the day after you get there.” 
It is even true that the scout- 
ing party that went ahead of the first 
settlers in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake started to plow two hours 
after arrival. In pain and sweat and 
snow they founded the first perma- 
nent Anglo-Saxon settlements between 
the Rockies and the Pacific. They 
fed the Indian and fought him and 
gave him trousers and a white god. 
They hacked roads out of rocks and 
down the sides of precipices. They 
froze, they starved, because their 
leaders told them the Lord was with 
them and would not permit them to 
perish. They were the obedient serv- 
ants of a most thorough religious and 
political discipline. They confidently 
anticipated the final exaltation of the 
saints for eternity with rest and re- 
ward for their labors. Now they are 
resting from their labors, as quaintly 
in this bright and bitter land as if 
they had been put away in leafy 
eastern graves with tended grass above 
them. And the view is good, a huge 
horizon of elaborate red mountains, 
lava slopes and intense bare clouds. 
In clumps out of the colored ground 
there grows a pretty plant, stiff and 
dainty, a wiry native that can feed 
on rock, 

And again, as in the case of the 
homes they lived in, the gravestones 
that mark their tombs present a pa- 
thetic challenge to the strange scen- 
ery. Some are made of ancient wood 
or carved red sandstone and_ so 
smoothed by wind and time that the 
names have been effaced, only a faint 
In Memory Of or Rest In Peace re- 
maining. Others still show in clear 
relief the customary funerary carving 
of another day and an easier dying— 
fair lambs, lilies of the valley, doves, 
roses and hands clasped in a gesture 
of lingering farewell. The effort to 
decorate death, to offer the last rites 
of human delicacy in a place so im- 
personal and stark is singularly 
touching. Some of these people came 
a long way to die. Here they lie 
with a pleasant lyric cut in local 
desert rock, from the same quarries 
that yielded their homes in the un- 
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'cars without a scratch. 


ROUND 
TRIP 


Europe $17 


One price! No ups! This is the new low cost 
service to Europe. The summer rate is $170 
round trip; $95 one way. (Hastbound April 16 


to August 31. Westbound June 1 to October 31.) 
The winter rate is $150 round trip; $85 one way. 
(New York - Havre - Antwerp.) 

This service is recognized as the favorite of 
students, teachers, doctors, lawyers, scientists, and 
families with children. There’s a spirit of con- 
geniality and good living on our ships that you 
can’t duplicate for any amount of money. { 
We have received scores of spontaneous letters in 
praise of the fine accommodations, excellent food, 
and comfort and steadiness of the ships. May 
we show you some of these letters, and tell you 
all about it? 


Automobiles . . . $120 Round Trip 


This is~ the Yeading automobile service on the 
Atlantic. We have handled tens of thousands of 
i No crating, no hoisting. 
You will see more and pay less if you take your 
own car. It’s the most economical way to explore 
—especially for a party of two or three persons. 
Let us tell you about roads and motoring abroad. 


Ask your agent, or write to us 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept. 54 
17- Battery Place, New York, New York 


‘Yes! Tell us about the new kind of 
service to Burope. 


I am especially interested in: 
( Passenger ($170 Round Trip) 


() My ear ($120 Round Trip) 


Stockholm, ‘The Queen of the Baltic” 


(pes many crossings and two world 
ctuises, a traveler said, ‘‘Sweden is to 
me the most attractive country of all. Those 
people know how to live.”’ 

Beautiful Stockholm—Gothic Visby— 
Colorful Dalecarlia—The Swedish Chateau 
Country—are places in which to linger. 

Only eight delightful days from New 
York in the Swedish American Liners— 
quick service from England by water and 
air, fast trains and air liners from London, 
Paris and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who have been 
there. Enjoy this summer in Sweden where 
the dollar has not depreciated in value. 


To serve the increasing American 
interest in Sweden, we have 
prepared delightful journeys, com- 
plete in travel detail, including all 
Scandinavian countries. 


Your travel agent or we will 
be glad to send you our new 


‘Lands of Sunlit Nights’’ 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. 44 NEW YORK 


—1934— 
James Boring’s 


NEW |! 


Small Party Cruises 


To the Mediterranean 
North Cape 
Through Europe 


(including the Passion Play) 


AMERICA 


A complete series of cruises by sea and land—limited 
parties, large enough to take advantage of group rates; small 
enough to please individual tastes—and all under the same 
careful management that has delighted thousands of travel- 
ers with James Boring’s chartered ship cruises to all parts 
of the world during the last ten years. 


From 25 days to 2 months. 
All-inclusive Rates from 


$295 to $1250 


Get complete details today. 
agent or 


Apply to your local travel 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 


642 Fifth Ave., New York 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


...@ Reality on This Year's Income! 


S Swiss thrift has paved the way. Descending prices 

make ascending the Alps easier and easier. Railroad 
fares are reduced as much as 55% to visitors re- 
maining 7 days. Hotels and pensions have followed 
suit. Now is the time to come to the Playground of 
the World. Switzerland has earned her popularity. 
Her welcome is warm, her prices invariably fair, her 
cleanliness proverbial and her scenery sublime be- 
yond description. Here await you history, health, 
culture and adventure. Why accept a substitute 
when there is only ONE Switzerland! Plan now 
—see your travel agent or write us for full infor- 


mation. Ask for TM 2. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS—475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ENGLAND 


the daily pageant 


Try a complete change this year. Spend a thrilling holiday in 
Britain...Southampton, Glasgow and Liverpool are only a few 
days away from America. Travel on British trains luxuriously 
equipped and where even third class is super-comfortable. + 
Britain is an ever-changing pageant of the old and the new. Gay 
resorts, music, art, theatres, splendid shops and salons on one 
hand and a pageant of historic shrines, abbeys, castles, cathedrals 
and customs on the other. Explore the pathway of centuries one 
day if you choose—on another, see a pageant of sports at 
Wimbledon, Epsom, Cowes, Gleneagles, or St. Andrews. 3 A 
pageant of beauty and absorbing interest to enjoy every day, 
utterly unlike anything you have experienced before and im- 
possible to see elsewhere. % The Continent is easily reached 
from London and you have a number of de luxe routes to 
choose from, including the favourite ““Golden Arrow” way to 
Paris and the famous Harwich routes to Holland and Belgium. 
« We have planned a number of trips covering the most inter- 
esting places to see—with steamship and railroad tickets, 
hotels, sightseeing, meals—everything included—here’s a sample: 


For Free Booker 
with maps and illustra- 
tions, write Dept. 33. 


T. R: DESTER 
General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED 

BRITISH 
RAILWAYS Inc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


33-DAY TOUR-ALL EXPENSES-$500 


New York...Southampton...London... Shakespeare 
Land... Windermere... English Lakes...Trossachs... 
Kyles of Bute...Iona & Staffa... Caledonian Canal... 
Inverness.. Edinburgh.. Durham & York..Lincoln.. Ely 
& Cambridge...Calais...Paris...Cherbourg... New York 


FLYING SCOTSMAN ROYAL SCOT GOLDEN ARROW 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 


RAILWAYS /ze. 
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The Matterhorn. 
ofHotelr / 


Essex House 


160 Central Park South 
NEW YORK 
i) 


An admiring guest, a world traveler, 
lately returned from abroad, tells us 
‘the Essex House is the Matterhorn 
of hotels. It captures the imagina- 
tion with its loftiness and charm. A 
view from the windows overlooking 
Central Park reveals a panorama of 
beauty seldom found anywhere in 
Europe.” 


A step to transportation, New York’s smartest shops and theatres. 


Dining and Dancing Nightly 
in the Colonnades to 
Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 
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tamed country. 


Tis hard to break the tender cord, 
When love has bound the heart. 
‘Tis hard, so hard, to speak the words, 
Must we forever part? 
Another lay down with a more spe- 
cific and business-like record of what 
he had been about. His birth-date 
was one hundred and thirty years ago. 
For forty seven years 
One of the First Seven Presidents 
Of Seventies of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints 
A tender reference to an infant says 
merely, “Budded on earth to bloom 
in heaven.” One Mormon Bishop, 
anticipating a Mormon heaven, left 
a cheerful notation for his survivors. 

I shall be there and look for thee. 

Farewell, dear Wives, remember me. 

Ordinary glass vases that have been 
set on the graves turn to a beautiful 
amethyst in the desert sun. Beside 
one marker was a large fruit jar 
bearing the words “automatic sealer.” 
The lid was in place and inside was 
a bouquet of paper flowers tied with 
ribbon. They were quite pallid with 
the sun but safe from the wind and 
from the insects of Utah who may, 
indeed, pause not to remark the dif- 
ference between paper and_ petal. 
Some of the old wooden head-pieces 
are pointed, with little roofs reminis- 
cent of European roadside shrines, 
Only a few are of rough black lava 
lifted from some ancient volcanic 
flow and set upright without shaping. 

The contumely and abuse the Mor- 
mon had to accept in the heyday of 
his sect accentuated his conviction 
of belonging to a separate race, an 
elected people. Primitive Mormon- 
ism was in a sense a fanatical effort 
to revive primitive Christianity, with 
the predicted re-coming of Christ a 
modern certainty. The later revela- 
tions concerning polygamy introduced 
elements not present in the earlier 
zeal. Polygamy, temporal power and 
a boast of an “infallible priesthood” 
eventually worked ills for Zion and 
created. enemies. The first Mormons 
saw visions, dreamed dreams and were 
visited by descending and ascending 
angels. Combined with the will to 
phantasy was an exceptional will to 
act. Whatever the debated origin of 
Mormonism at the hands of Joseph 
Smith, the sect grew into great im- 
portance and material and _ political 
maturity under the absolutism of 
Brigham Young. Many of them were 
of humble and peasant stock, but all 
of them were willing to do a humble 
work, and worse, for God. “Who 
hacked. out these roads?” cried Brig- 
ham, in a vituperative sermon against 
intruders. We did! Amen! 

The old pioneers of southern Utah 
were richly entitled to the hard and 
beautiful land they overcame. It 
should be known as a memorial to 
their endurance. They did some of 
the steepest labor of all the nation 
of western emigrants. They wanted 
land, not gold. Well, they got the 
land. And where they rest now, on 
a naked hill just withdrawn from a 
continent’s highway, they still seem a 
people apart. 
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We ordered bouillabaise—though 
one should eat bouillabaise only at 
Basso’s, the world-famous restaurant 
at the corner of the Port and Cane- 
biére. Mr. Legion always eats bouil- 
labaise at Basso’s, as he always eats 
oysters at Prunier’s, etc.; etc.; I think 
I ate bouillabaise at Basso’s; I’m not 
sure. I know once I ordered redecur- 
rants, which weren’t on the menu, 
and after a flurried conference a boy 
dashed out; and an hour later a bowl 
of currants on their stems were served 
to me, which I sportingly and solemn- 


ly plucked and ate, one by one, to 


the amusement of the other diners. 
The bouillabaise on top of the trans- 
bordeur was quite bad, as was the 
whole meal, but there was a three- 
quarters moon over our shoulders and 
a soft summer breeze from the Medi- 
terranean blowing through our hair, 
and the Vieux Port and Marseille 
spread below us. The moon silhou- 
etted the jagged eastern hill and the 
great, ugly church of Notre-Dame de 
la Garde on its top; and black now 
was the gigantic Virgin towering 
above the church who, in the daytime, 
promises from afar her gilded Christi- 
anity to travelers returning from 
heathen lands. Below us, the Port, 
which had been gray and bleak in the 
deepening twilight, now glowed 
warmly from the yellow light of the 
small cafés; light that spread thinly 
over the still black water, that was 
streaked with the moon’s silver, and 
dotted with red and green craft 
lamps. The moon glowed green on 
the black jumble of ancient buildings 
massed upon the western hill. This is 
oldest Marseille, the Marseille of Mr. 
Legion’s sinister delight. It was un- 
doubtedly here, two thousand years 
ago, that Petronius Arbiter was born. 

Petronius, the first and greatest de- 
bunker, would have done a fine job 
with his native city, with its “Europe’s 
worst slum” as Mr. Legion gloatingly 
calls it, its pimps, prostitutes, per- 
verts, gangsters, adventurers, its flush 
and its destitute seaman. Mr. Legion, 
slurring through his beloved “slinks,” 
and “slimes,” and “slithers,’ shows 
you (with righteous horror) a vo- 
luptuous wickedness which you can 
contemplate with delightful shudders 
before your fire while congratulating 
yourself on your Anglo-Saxon superi- 
ority. Petronius showed us the same 
scene, two thousand years earlier; a 
scene which neither delighted him 
nor made him shudder, which he 
neither loved sneakingly nor hated 
righteously; a scene that was first and 
last tawdry, to be laughed at heartily, 
and then, in boredom, be turned away 
from. But, alas! a lot of good it does. 
Two thousand years after the “Satyri- 
con” was written, Mr. Legion (he 
also writes and directs movies) shows 
us Trimalchio’s vulgar, proasic, up- 


roariously funny dinner party with- 


soft music, sloe-eyed slavegirls, lan- 
gourous grace, and all the other hoey 
which makes one hundred million 
movie patrons yearn for the good old 
days of Sin while applauding the 
Christian moral at the end. 

“Sin,” with a capital “S,” is a fa- 
vorite word of Mr. Legion’s. He 
calls the rue de Bouterie “The Street 
of the Thousand Sins,” in the chapter 
on Marseille in his latest book, and 
ends by saying “only in the mystery 


of night does that street exist, for I 
hunted for it vainly the following 
day.” I think perhaps his lack of 
success may partly be due to his lo- 
cating the street a mile or so out of 
the way. 

The rue de Bouterie lies just be- 
hind the Old Port, running parallel 
to its western quai. It is a narrow 
street, dark even in the daytime, be- 
tween two high black walls. Large 
entrances, open like an old-fashioned 
nickelodeon, are cut sharply in the 
eastern walls, shooting into the dark 
street a blaze of light and the blare of 
mechanical pianos. Tables and benches 
line the walls where the girls and 
their men sit drinking beer or cheap 
cognac. Perhaps a couple—two girls, 
or two men, maybe—are dancing on 
the small floor to the shrill tinny 
music, and a half-clad spangled girl 
lolls in the entrance, smoking, chat- 
ting with friends, disdaining passing 
eyes. In the western wall narrow 
openings, the size of a small doorway, 
are cut, and beyond you see a cell, 
with a cot, a stool, and. a crucifix on 
the wall above the cot. A woman, 
flabby, old-looking, squats on a stool 
before her door, and calls her wares 
as you pass. These are the has-beens, 
chucked out from the houses across 
the street, and struggling on their 
own. Men only pass through this 
street; seamen, drunk and _ sober; 
Lascars; tiny Annamites with black 
teeth and roving slanted eyes; tall 
Senegalese who stand in protective 
groups, giggling consciously and cast- 
ing furtive glances at the women. The 
first time I passed through the street, 
I had the classical hat trick pulled on 
me, 

My hat was jerked off my head, 
and when I wheeled around, I saw a 
boy dash into one of the eastern 
houses with it. As I ran after, curs- 
ing, he crouched against the far wall, 
wide-eyed with apprehension. Men 
from the north are apt to beat them 
up for that. A girl jumped between 
us, though. 

“I saw you passing,” she said, put- 
ting her arms around me, “and I made 
him do it. I wanted so much to— 
talk with you.” She took the hat 
but wouldn’t give it to me. She sat 
on a bench against the wall and beck- 
oned me over. 

“Won’t you buy a couple of bocks?” 
she pleaded. “They’re cheap enough!” 
She nodded to the price-list which, 
in accord with the law, was on the 
wall. I took my French money from 
my pocket and found I was a few 
sous shy. 

“T've got a five-pound note,” I said, 
for some strange reason exhibiting it; 
“but I won’t change that.” 

(When Mr. Legion’s friends have 
the hat-trick pulled on them, after 
foolishly exhibiting their money, their 
mangled bodies later are invariably 
found floating out of the sewers, 
into the Gulf of Lyons.) 

The girl said: “Ill change it at 
par.” And she quoted par. 

I shook my head. If we could have 
beers for the French money in my 
pocket, all right. Just then we heard 
screams and giggles from the next 
room, and the door opened and 
Madame, a huge woman with luxuri- 
ant moustache, came in dragging a 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HERE IS RELEASE from weari- 
some routine — the soothing 
peace of the South Seas to solace 
harried nerves and remodel dis- 
positions frayed by trying days 
and endless tasks—enchanting 
adventure to capture anew the 
thrills of anticipation, the de- 
lights of joyous realization. To- 
day, the blue and silver of the 
silken Pacific. Tonight, the pur- 
pled heavens spangled in tropic 
starlight. Tomorrow, an Eden- 
like Isle and the age-old spell of 
pagan harmonies surging with 
the cadence of the sighing surf. 
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Tahiti, Samoa, Raratonga, Fiji, 
New Zealand—is an epochal ap- 
proach to Australia, a destina- 
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fascinating as another planet. 
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a backdrop of blue-draped moun- 
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lands echoing still with the eerie 
ery of the aborigine and the 
swish of whirling boomerangs. 
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cide on this different vacation 
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buxom, yelling, giggling girl by the 
hair. 

“He’s only got two franks fifty to 
pay for two bocks,” the girl beside 
me shouted over to her. “He’s got 
an English five-pound note, but he 
won't break that.” 

Madame stopped long enough to 
look around. 

“Let him have them,’ 
and went back to work. 

The girl cuddled up to me as we 
sipped the stale beer. She whispered 
softly of delights that she alone could 
give me. 

“Pll teach you everything there is 
to know about love for three franks 
seventy-five,” she said. 

(Sharply at the end of the rue de 
Bouterie, one comes upon Quai Jo- 
liette, looks down on it, as from a 
parapet: palm oil from Africa; rub- 
ber and copra from Ceylon and Singa- 


9 


she snapped; 


pore; silks, tea, antimony, from 
China, and silks from Japan. To the 
right abruptly rises the Cathedral, 


one of the greatest churches built 
within the last century, garish, domed, 
imposing. It is built upon the old 
Cathedral of St. Lazare, which in turn 
was built in the twelfth century on 
the site of an ancient temple of Di- 
ana. Here you will see, if you are 
credulous, the tomb of Lazurus, pa- 
tron saint of the city; and if you must 
make your visit to Marseille worth- 
while, there is a large painting from 
the workshop of Della Robbia off the 
apse, of which picture postcards may 
be obtained at the door to send to 
the folks back home.) 

Lolo said: “It’s after ten o’clock, 
and mother will be worried. If she 
ever knew I’d come down to the Old 
Port! She thought we were going 
on the Corniche.” The Corniche is 
the fine road that runs, high up, along 
the rocky coast east of the Old Port, 
lined with villas, restaurants, bathing 
establishments. It is to this road 
that the tourist, if his itinerary unfor- 
tunately includes a one-night stop at 
Marseille, rushes, after a visit to 
Chateau d’If; and here he dances and 
drinks in the open, high above the 


sea, until it is time to go back to the 
ship. I stood up. 

“Perhaps we'd better go along,” I 
said. 

The wind was becoming stronger, 
warmer; perhaps it was the beginning 
of a mistral, those storms, similar to 
our Southern huricanes, that sweep 
across the Mediterranean from the 
Sahara Desert. Beneath us, at the 
head of the Port, the two forts, Fort 
d’Entrecasteaux and Fort Grasse-Tilly, 
built three hundred years ago, stood 
back against the outer darkness of 
the Gulf of Lyons. Right below the 
transbordeur, a white yacht, brilliant- 
ly lighted, was cutting through the 
black water, steaming into the Port. 
Nearby four men were swaying along 
the quai, and their drunken song came 
faintly to us. “Nervi,’ Mr. Legion 
would promptly label them. “The 
Marseille nervi,” he says, 


Sundayschool teacher.” “Marseille,” 
says the guidebook, “furnished in 
the Revolution the bands of assassins, 
the nervis, that committed most—of 
the-September massacres in Paris.” 
Marseille furnished the 
nervis, shop-keepers, seamen, 
lytes: that marched from out the 
Port here, up the Valley of the 
Rhone, into Paris along the crowded 
boulevards, singing a song that shat- 
tered the social order of a thousand 


aco- 


years. 
“But enough,” Mr. Legion finishes 
his chapter on Marseille. “The 


Southland beckons! There are other 
Ports of Sin we must visit!” 

“IT hate to leave so early,” said 
Lolo as we stepped into the elevator; 
“but I’ve got to get up for five o’clock 
mass tomorrow.” 

The elevator shot down. The sharp 
cliff at the western head of the Port 
cut off sight of the lighted liner, 
moving into its dock on Quai Jo- 
liette: reparations coal from Ham- 
burg; oranges, almonds, wines, from 
Barcelona; exotic woods from West 
Africa and pulp wood from Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. 


PORT O’ MISSING MEN 
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place. Those who failed in their new 
environment one rarely meets; those 
who have risen have become highly 
sensitive about their pasts and steer 
clear of any allusion to them. I 
have always recalled with amusement 
the admonition I) received at a Lima 
club on one of my previous visits 
as I was about to be introduced to 
one of the most prominent importers 
of Callao. 

“Be careful not to mention to 
M. anything about the arrest of 
that defaulter from Birmingham when 
your steamer docked,” a _ friend 
warned. “It would make him think 
you knew all about how he made his 
start in life and be sure to hurt his 
feelings. Better tell him about your 
jaunt to Juan Fernandez. He’s rather 
a nut on Robinson Crusoe.” 

But if Callao has ceased to be of 
importance as a haven for our most 
successful defaulters, it still has the 
distinction of presenting the most in- 
teresting phases of street life, and 


the most varied types of street char- 
acters, of any city of the Western 
Hemisphere. The way the clouds of 
the Pacific have of banking against 
the Peruvian Andes without precipitat- 
‘ing any of their moisture gives a clim- 
ate which, for coolness accompanied 
by dryness, is quite without parallel 
in similar latitudes on other coasts. 
The conditions for out-door life are 
as near the ideal as in any place in 
the world, and as a result of this prob- 
ably nine-tenths of Callao’s buying 
and selling is done on the streets. 
The city has few large shops, and 
even the arcades so common in most 
Latin-American cities are rare. On 
the other hand, itinerant’ street vend- 
ors and hucksters are legion, carrying 
on a large part of the retail trade of 
the town. 

Few carts are used in trade; most 
of the vendors carrying their wares 
on their heads, or on horse or mule- 
back. Prominent among those using 
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the latter system of distribution is 
the panadero, or baker. Quite fre- 
quently his bread is baked in a large 
outdoor oven during the early hours 
of the morning and delivered during 
the day. His outfit consists of two 
big skin-covered baskets thrown on 
either side of a horse, between which 
he perches himself—usually with 
both feet on one side as though 
mounted on a side-saddle—and hands 
out his bread to customers as_ they 
respond to his lusty hail at their 
doors. Sacks of stale bread for 
chicken feed are occasionally carried, 
being tied to thongs on the outside 
of the big bags. The bread loaves 
consist of long slender sticks of glazed 
gluten, with crusts so hard as almost 
to scratch glass when fresh, and 
which, stale, will resist a knife blade 
like a piece of hippo hide. Loaves 
of five or six feet in length are baked 
for certain feast days; indeed, there 
is a joke to the effect that their length 
on these occasions is only limited by 
the width of the narrow streets 
through which they must be delivered. 

Delivery of goods from certain 
small shops is frequently made in 
two big bags of untanned cowhide, 
with the hair outside. The mount is 
usually a mule. When his bags are 
full on the out trip, the delivery boy 
rides on the neck of his mule. Re- 
turning empty, he either rides with 
one foot in each bag, or else climbs 
in one unit, invites a friend to clamber 
into the other to make a_ balanced 
load, and so has company for the 
home trip. One of the funniest things 
I ever saw in Peru was a stand-up 
give-and-take slugging match between 
two muchachos—one in either bag of 
a delivery outfit—who had evidently 
come to a serious disagreement over 
something and were having it out 
then and there, while the good old 
mula, unmoved by the _ diversion 
which was furnishing unlimited amuse- 
ment for everyone along three or 
four blocks of one of Callao’s prin- 
cipal streets, neither batted eye nor 
ear nor deviated an iota from the 
sober measure of his even, plodding 
tread. 

The lechero, or milkman, has a light 
frame of untanned cowhide fitted to 
his horse, and in this—rests_his cans. 
At the bottom of each can is a little 
faucet for drawing off the milk. As 
the cream and richer milk rises to 
the tops of the cans, it is a common 
trick of the lecheros to leave the last 
four or five inches in the bottom for 
their own use or that of some favorite 
customer. Of course food carried 
thus on horseback comes in for a 
good deal of jolting, and a canny 
housekeeper is able to tell how long 
her purchases have been on the way 
by the amount of chafing her loaf has 
received or the quantity of butter 
which floats on her milk. = 

Perhaps the strangest of all the 
mounted merchants of Callao is the 
pollero, or poultryman. His stock is 
carried in two huge cages, one on 
either side of his horse, and in com- 
partments of these one is fairly sure 
of finding doves, ducks and chickens, 
and sometimes even geese and _ tur- 
keys. He buys fowls as well as sells 
them, and is always ready to enter 
into any kind of an exchange. The 
polleros have the name, as a class, of 


being rather rascally fellows, with an 
uncontrollable propensity for annex- 
ing any stray property that may be 
left lying around. “Cuidado, ninos; 
el poltrero,” is the usual admonition 
his coming evokes. 

An amusing story was told me of a 
pollero who, on leaving a Callao hotel 
to the kitchen of which he had been 
delivering some fowls, passed out 
through the front entrance and by the 
door of the ladies’ parlor. An ex- 
pensive Parisian hat belonging to one 
of the guests chanced to be lying on 
a chair near the door. Without hesi- 
tation, the  light-fingered fellow 
slipped the decorative millinery be- 
neath his poncho, made his way out 
to his horse, mounted and rode away. 

The hat was missed almost immedi- 
ately and a porter, recalling the tell- 
tale bulge beneath the pollero’s cloak, 
telephoned the police station. Within 
five minutes the chap was intercepted 
rounding the plaza, not a block from 
the hotel. A most thorough dusting- 
out of the culprit, however, failed to 
reveal the missing property, and the 
police were forced to let the grinning 
rascal go on his way. Stirred by the 
promise of a substantial reward, the 
detectives combed the markets of the 
town for a week, but with no success. 
At the end of that time, chancing to 
be searching the casita of the pollero 
in question on the complaint of a 
merchant who had lost a box of toilet 
soap, the police, among other sou- 
venirs, found the missing hat. 

At the station the slick sleight-of- 
hat artist was thumped into a full con- 
fession. It was learned that, immedi- 
ately on reaching his horse with the 
filched chapeau, he had thrust it into 
one of the empty compartments of 
his poultry-cage. And there, with its 
gaudy feathers sticking flauntingly out 
through the wire mesh, it had been 
all the time the policia had been hold- 
ing its preemptor down on the cob- 
bles and searching for it in his pockets, 
his hat, and even in his shoes. 

Callao Bay teems with fish and, its 
waters being several degrees cooler 
than those of places of similar lati- 
tude in Africa, Asia or Australia, the 
flesh of these is much firmer and 
more appetizing than that of tropical 
fish caught elsewhere. Fishing is car- 
ried on at night—much of it with 
hook-and-line—and at dawn the boats 
come in and turn their catches over 
to the pescaderos, or fishmongers. 
The latter set out on their rounds 
carrying long bamboo poles, to one 
end of which the large fish are sus- 
pended by a thong of hide through 
their gills, while on the other is 
hung a wicker basket full of small fry. 

The Peruvians of the coastal ports 
and Lima, largely because of the ex- 
pensiveness of beef and mutton, are 
great fish eaters. A. pescadero will 
often stagger up to the malecon from 
the beach or the dock with a load of 
close to a hundred and fifty pounds. 
The fish are all known by names un- 
familiar to foreigners, but the prin- 
cipal ones seen in the mercado bear 
close resemblance to the bonito, smelt, 
mackerel, mullet and barracuda of the 
Pacific waters of North America. One 
flashy specimen appears closely akin 
to the toothsome red snapper of the 


New Zealand bays and sounds. 
x * * 


A THREE-WEEK TRIP VIA FRANCE-AFLOAT 
COSTS NO MORE THAN A HOLIDAY AT HOME 


A CHANCE phrase in a book ...a memory of Paris... sets the 
travel fever racing through the veins. Recover (or discover) 
Europe this summer! It’s time to take that grand vacation you’ve 
deferred, perhaps, for four lean years. And surprisingly enough, 
it need cost no more than going to the seashore or the mountains! 

A three-week trip, via French Line Cabin ships, brings Europe 
within reach of even the moderate income. (Expenses aboard are 
paid in dollars.) And consider the possibilities. of France-Afloat! 
... The extra days of Continental atmosphere. The inspired 
French Line cuisine. The irreproachable wines, at reasonable 
prices. The perfect, English-speaking service. The modern com- 
forts and the excellent library. Then there’s always interesting, 
intelligent company on the Cabin liners . . . plus deck-sports, 
games, entertainment. 


Across-and-back on a French Line ship is a pleasant introduc- 
tion and finale to Europe. (And throughout the voyage there is 
the security afforded by staunch Breton seamanship, renowned 
for centuries.) Consult your travel agent now, about a trip on 
France-Afloat this summer. He will be glad to help you make all 
the arrangements, without charging you for his services. .. . 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


® PARIS (Luxurious New Tourist Class), Apr. 7 and 28, May 19, June 9 
ILE DE FRANCE, Apr. 14, May 5 and 26, June 16 * LAFAYETTE, 
May 16, June 13 °° CHAMPLAIN, Apr. 3 and 21, May 12, June 2 
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sound the pulse of the world!... 
Havre, Cherbourg, Bordeaux and Marseilles... gateways 
of France through which the world passes... from the 
corners of the earth they come...on business ...on 
pleasure w Some seek the quiet coolness of the channel 
resorts... Normandy, tranquil and proud of her heritage 
...Brittany, the land of granite spires...those who 
seek the sparkle of life, Paris, the gay, the ever youthful 
w The spas of Vichy, Aix and Vittel will renew your 
body and soul...sunshine and the whole Cote d’Azur 
is waiting for you—where the sea is bluer than the 
blue of the sky and the sunshine soothes and caresses! 
~ Unchanged for centuries, the spirit of France is 
calling you... from the! Strait of Dover to the ma- 
jestic Pyrenees, from rugged Brittany to the beautiful 
Vosges w Hotels of all grades... cosy little inns all along 
the way ... food unsurpassed and inexpensive... 
your local travel agency will help plan an itinerary. 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ON THE ROAD WITH THE GERMAN CIRCUS 


(Continued from page 19) 


perturbably. “The theater is ahead of 
the circus. But this fact isn’t fully 
appreciated: while the theater has 
been more effective than the circus 
in popularizing Nazi ideals, the wan- 
derzirk has done a distinct service 
also. It has helped to humanize the 
Nazi plan in those provinces not so 
easily reached by the theater or, for 
that matter, the cinema or radio. 

“T am not a Nazi,” continues Josef. 
“Yet I did in my own wanderzirk ex- 
actly what hundreds of others are do- 
ing to help spread the Nazi doctrines. 
I traveled in an ancient B. W. M. wagon 
truck with a trailer for a year and a 
half after leaving Krone. I traveled 
from Breslau to Nurnberg, down to 
Salzburg, across Switzerland, north to 
Freiburg, up to Erfurt and then re- 
turned again over the classic south 
and east German circle. 

“T had an acrobat and his wife who 
told fortunes; a juggler, nephew to 
the acrobat; a strong man, who was 
part owner with me; his wife, who 
was our cook; and a_ contortionist 
who knew all the German ballads and 
modern Nazi songs. During the year 
and a half, I made more money than 
during five years with a  grosser 
zirkus, Whenever we saw a_ poster 
of the Fuhrer Hitler, there, if pos- 
sible, we would also paste up our 
own announcements as they were then 
certain to be read. 

“In my wanderzirk the performers 
were all Germans. Just as in other 
wanderzirken, we drew applause and 
large audiences by keeping up with 
the spirit of the times. In a large 
circus, where one clown may _ be 
Austrian, another Italian and a third 
English, you cannot expect a_slap- 
stick satire against Einstein. But the 
wanderzirk is German, my friend. It 
can ridicule the appeals of socialism, 
just as the Russians in their circuses 
ridicule the capitalists and the priests. 
The wanderzirk is the popular circus 
so it can make fun against the “faint- 
hearts,” the anti-Nazis and the non- 
Aryans. 

“Tmasmuch as I am dark, and have 
a large nose, I would take the part of 
one of the Nazi enemies and you 
should have heard our audience laugh 
when I was hit over the head. They 
enjoyed it. And they paid us for en- 
joying it, I can tell you!” (Now I 
ask him, why with all of his profits 
did he leave his wanderzirk? He 
frowns a little, then grins.) “All of 
it would have continued very well, 
if it wasn’t for the trouble in Aus- 
tria with the Nazis trying to get hold 
of the Austrian government. You see, 
I am an Austrian citizen, although 
I was born in Poland, and this fact is 
on my passport. It was very con- 


fusing as the Nazis do not appear to. 


like the Poles, and when I tried to 
become a Nazi in Breslau, I was re- 
fused. 

“T played the roles of the anti-Nazis 
so well, so vigorously, that perhaps 
I aroused some suspicion that my 
parts were not entirely | theatrical 
creations. I do not know. But one 
day I was stopped in a little town a 
few kilometers from the Austrian 
border. There was much excitement 
that day, because a Nazi had been 
found killed. My protestation that 
I was merely a man of a circus with 
no political affiliations was not help- 


ful. We were permitted to give our 
evening performance. I was carried 
away by my role as an anti-Nazi 
which led up to a most amusing cli- 
max where I was to be struck over 
the head by the strong man. Unfor- 
tunately the audience anticipated the 
part of the strong man. I found it 
necessary to depart in a hurry. By 
one of our trucks, to be exact. That 
night, not without trouble, I slipped 
across the border. I wrote my strong 
man informing, him where he could 
find the truck which I had left on the 
German side. My strong man _ is 
honest, as most Germans are, and he 
is buying my share of the wanderzirk. 
He has already sent me two-thirds of 
the amount... .” 

From others, now in Spain or 
France, I have received similar ac- 
counts of the rise of the wanderzirk, 
but none so complete, so exact as 
Josef’s. A circus era has passed. The 
great European circuses—Hagenbecks, 
Mills, Krone, Sarrasani, Renz, Court 
Freres, Orlando—all, properly speak- 
ing,-actually belonged to no one na- 
tion. They may have found profit- 
able audiences in Germany, most of 
them may have originated in Ger- 
many, but they were composed of 
members of all races. 

That is exactly why the great Ger- 
man circuses are losing their audi- 
ences to the smaller wanderzirken. 
Indeed, it is a phenomenon which has 
appeared throughout Europe during 
the past decade or so. There is no 
longer place for the international 
amusements except in the cosmopoli- 
tan cities. These cities are even be- 
coming less cosmopolitan as nations 
grow more nationalistic and suspic- 
ious of each other. The mammoth 
circus embraced all of Europe, pos- 
sessing no desire or interest in ad- 
vancing the political credos of one 
nation over another. The Germans, 
just as many other European peoples 
are doing, have turned back to their 
own entertainers. 

They are receding to the beginnings 
of the circus which took six hundred 
years to develop to the international 
position in which it found itself at 
the start of the world war. The Ger- 
mans are again applauding a modern 
variation of the Minnesdnger, the 
wandering Seilténzer, the Gaukler 
and comedians who speak the local 
Gaunersprache and appeal to the lo- 
cal and national prejudices. 

The most curious part of all this 
was that Josef thought he could take 
advantage of such a trend, despite 
the fact that he was a Pole and a na- 
turalized Austrian. It was very much 
like Josef. He discovered that Frag- 
nard was making an enormous sen- 
sation at the Medrano with a double 
twist. That was a fact of importance; 
and Josef proved to the Direktor of 
the Vor-Rei Zirkus that such a double 
twist would be even more sensational 
in Germany. Only Josef couldn’t do 
it. Young Kurz, of Maron and Kurz 
—the acrobatic team—had to attempt 
it after Josef failed. However, Josef 
wasn’t disconcerted. As he proudly 
pointed out—his facts were correct. 
The double-twist was popular in Ger- 
many. 

And Josef’s facts about the wander- 


zirkus were correct, too... 
*x* * * 
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The Ritz-Carlton is 
invariably the choice 
of connoisseurs—be- 
cause of the distin- 
guished atmosphere, the 
impeccable service, the 
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matchless cuisine—plus 
that indefinable some- 
thing found ONLY in 
Ritz hotels. 

The BAR, too, is a fas- 
cinating duplication of 
that famous Parisian 
Rendezvous. 

To lunch or dine in the 
OVAL RESTAURANT is 
an event, even for our 
most frequent patrons. 


Albert Keller, President 
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JAPAN’S CHERRY 
BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 43) 


harmony and_ variety. We who 
watched were the Alices in Wonder- 
land. The stage electrician was 
Aladdin rubbing his lamp. The scene 


| shifters were the Nipponese Hermans 


and Houdinis. 

Some of our Japanese friends in- 
formed us that the Cherry worship 
dates back to 1598, when the great 
General, Toyotome Hideyoshi, gave 
his historic garden party at his golden 
palace on the slopes of Momoyama 
near Kyoto, and his ten thousand 
guests viewed the cherry display while 
sipping cups of salted cherry blossom 
tea. 

Others, going farther back into his- 
tory, referred to cherry dancing in the 
reign of Emperor Toba, 1115 A.D., 
a day of great prosperity in Kyoto 
when Samurai merchants gave them- 
selves up to the pleasures of the 
hour. In that day dancing girls called 
Shirabyoshi, the most beautiful and 
famous of their own provinces, as- 
sembled in the capital and vied with 
each other in charm and accomplish- 
ment—a forerunner of the beauty con- 
test. Some of these girls were of 
noble blood and were summoned to 
the Imperial Palace to dance before 
the Emperor. Others, less noble, 
labored for hire, just as the Japanese 
geisha of today in furnishing enter- 
tainment for the tired business man 
of Nippon. As the Japanese, them- 
selves, express it: “There was never 
a foolish business but had many 
foolish customers.” 

But the Kyoto Ballet or Cherry 
Dance comes under a different classi- 
fication. It is not of ancient origin. 
It was organized in Kyoto in 1872 
under the auspices of Governor Hase 
and Councillor Makimura. 

The significant fact to the West- 
ern mind is that this festival came 
into being in the Meiji Kra—the Era 
of Enlightenment—as it is known in 
Japan, when Western influence first 
touched the shores of Japan. Four- 
teen years earlier—in 1858—Yoko- 
hama was opened to Western inter- 
course. In 1871 feudalism tottered 
from the throne and the first railway 
between Yokohama and Tokyo was 
opened. That year, Japan, becoming 
World conscious, gave her first and 
foremost exposition to which Western 
nations were invited. 

And that -year a Japanese dancing 
teacher, named Madame Haruko 
Inouye, assisted by Jiroemon Suguira, 
proprietor of the most famous tea 
house in Japan, presented the first 
Cherry Dance in Kyoto. It held true 
to all the traditions of Japanese danc- 
ing. It was essentially Japanese. 

In the sixty years that have passed 
since that first presentation, the 
Cherry dance has continued essen- 
The inroads of 
Western music and Western revues 
have affected the metropolitan stage. 

The Western tourist and the Western 
motion picture film have changed the 
dress, the customs and, to a certain 
extent, the manners of the Japanese. 
There is hardly a section of Japan 
no matter how remote where Western 
shoes or hats or clothes are not to be 
found. But in Kyoto in April on the 
stage of the Kaburenjo, the Cherry 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Anchor Line 
starts you right 
. + . im modern 
liners generous 
with space, lux- 
ury, good times 
... with service 
that has 82 
years of tradi- 
tion behind it! 
You get eight 
days of this... 
First Class for 
only $147, 
Cabin $139, Tourist $107! 

Even then the economy of 
this Europe route has only be- 
gun. For you land in the British 
Isles . . . where living and travel 
are cheap... where the exchange 
rate stands almost at par! It’s 
Europe with no premium to pay, 
with no foreign language to 
hinder you. 

What’s more, you land in 
northern Ireland'or at Glasgow 
on the beautiful Firth of Clyde 
.. . all the wonders of Britain 
lie before you on a one-way, 
money-saving route that leads 
directly to London and the 
Continent. 


Smart, smiling, deft... 
this bell-boy typifies 
Anchor Line service. 
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13-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 
Canadian North Capes & Bermuda 
Sailing direct from New York and Boston every 
Saturday and Sunday throughout the summer .. . 
in the Anchor Liners Transylvania and California 
. . visiting Gut of Canso, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Saguenay River, Capes Trinity and Eternity, St. 
Lawrence River, Quebec, Murray Bay, Gaspe 
Coast... plus a 2-day visit in Bermuda! 


First Class Rate $110 up. Under auspices of 
THE NATIONAL TOURS, 561 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ANCHO 


TOURIST ‘§) 


Information from your Local Agent or 
Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLASS - CABIN - 
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LONDON 


Masculine, old-English comfort makes this 
typical smoke room a haunt of happy hours. 


FIRST CLASS $147 UP 
CABIN $139 UP - TOURIST $107 UP 


First Class from New York to 
Londonderry and Glasgow: 
Caledonia, Mar. 24, Apr. 21, 
May 19 (via Boston); Transyl- 
vania, June 16*. Via Boston to 
Belfast and Glasgow: Caledonia, 
June 9, July 7*. 

Cabin Class from New York to 
Belfast and Glasgow: Camer- 
onia, Apr. 7; California, Apr. 28, 
May 26; Tuscania, May 12, 
June 23*. Via Boston to Lon- 
donderry and Glasgow: Camer- 
onta, May 5, June 2, June 30*. 
Tourist Class carriedon all 
sailings. 


*Summer rates: First Class $155 up, Cabin $146 
up, Tourist $112.50 up. 


Rich and spacious comfort . . . 
these thoroughly modern state- 
rooms are made to be lived in. 
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from N. Y. 
4 P.M. 


VIKING CRUISE JUNE 29 


MIDNIGHT SUN 


Dance goes on substantially as it went 
on that first April in 1872 after the 
Shoguns had toppled from their 
thrones and the masses (so-called) 
gained the right to free action. 


JAPAN’S CHERRY BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 
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prince, born on December 23rd, first 
royal son of the Imperial family of 
Japan will, if he survives his father, 
become the 125th Mikado, to _pre- 
serve the traditions of a royal line 


ICELAND FINLAND The Cherry Festival this year will unbroken for twenty-five hundred 
be celebrated with rejoicing such as years. Sakura-no-Hana “Honorable 
NORTR CAPE Bvoo Japan has not known in years, for it Cherry Flower” has added a royal 
NORWAY SWEDEN marks the first cherry season of the prince to its court. 
VISBY DENMARK Crown Prince Akihito, The baby x Oe O* 
THE FJORDS FRANCE ; 
Gleaming White Viking Liner, 20,000 Tons Reg. y 
7, LIN 
Ship is your hotel throughout cruise & 
42 DAYS . . $435 and up 
Visiting far-away ICELAND...see the eerie 
MIDNIGHT SUN ... The Mysterious 
NORTH CAPE ... NORWAY and the TOWARDS A NEW ERA OF SPEED 
FJORDS .. . ancient VISBY . .. rugged (Continued from page 14) 
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friendly peoples, midst strange sights and 
fascinating places, seven countries, 12,000 
miles, twenty ports, back in New York by 
August 10 or by later sailing at no extra cost. 


/, y Delightful BALTIC CRUISES May 28 and 


July 25 visiting Sweden - Denmark - Visby- 
Finland and Russia on the M. S. 

It?s only 
logical to take a 


Gripsholm, famous running mate 
of the Kungsholm. Rates Ist class 

Modern Viking Ship 

‘manned by Viking 


$395 up. Tourist class $295 up. 
Consult your own Travel Agent or 

descendants for a 

cruise to Viking 


SWEDISH 


21 State Street, New York 10 State Street, Boston 
181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago and all principal Cities 
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MICHIGAN 


Here are All of Summer’s 
Wonders in One! 


Come to Michigan, to the sport of lakes 
and streams, the adventure of camps {(( 
and the comfort of modern hotels and 
lakeside cottages. 

In this state with the longest shore- 
line, with 5,000 inland lakes, with 
innumerable streams and rivers, with 67 
state parks, with 12 state forests and over 
forest, you can have any vacation you choose. 

Motor trails and highways of wonder lead to and through Michigan’ 
forests and recreational areas. “‘A good’ road to everywhere and every# 
where a good road.” 

Wild life and fishing. Secure asummer home. Now is an opportune time, 
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1,000,000 acres of National 
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Write for Literature. 
Send Stamp for 
State Map. 


East Michigan Tourist Association 
Log Office Box 65 __ Bay City, Michigan 
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Visit Passion Play-1934 
Foremost Conducted Tours 
30,000 Satisfied Clients 
First Class-Iotels. More 
Motor Travel. All Ex- 

penses Land and Sea. 
84 Tours To Choose From 

Send for Booklet 

ALLEN TOURS 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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MEXICO 
42 days $395 


2,000 miles of adventure, 15 
stop-overs, little known parts. 
Small group, sailing July 4th, 
under personal direction of 


Dr. C. W. WEIANT 


55 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


stride. Here also the ingenious in- 
ventor, Mr. Yarmanchuk, has built 
and operated a model of his odd- 
looking “ball-bearing train”, running 
on huge spheres in a semi-cylindrical 
track, and capable of a speed of over 
150 miles an hour. A thirty mile 
route is being considered for the full- 
size unit, which will weigh about 40 
tons and accommodate 110 passengers. 

In America the most prominent 
champion of the new tendencies in 
transportation—indeed, in all that re- 
lates to improved design—Mr. Nor- 
man Bel Geddes, is finding that some 
of his most radical ideas are being, 
however timorously, applied to motor 
| cars, busses, locomotives and other 
| types of transport. Once again we 
are realizing the remark which the 
shrewd James Watt made to one of 
his cleverest assistants, William Mur- 
dock: “It is a great thing”, said 
Watt, in discussing a certain inven- 
tion, “to know what to do without. 
We must have a book of blots—things 
| to be seratched out.” 

There spoke the great engineer— 
and in those words one recognizes 
the voice of modern technology. 
Aerodynamics, streamlining, less 
weight, more power, less effort, more 
results—in every field and under all 
sorts of conditions we are learning 
“what to do without”. We are scratch- 
ing—and scotching—irrelevancies, ex- 
crescences, trivial ornament, time- 
wasting and energy-consuming projec- 
tions and gadgets. We are doing this 
because under no other terms will 
nature cooperate with us in the su- 
preme task that faces the modern 
world: doing the most with the least. 

Transportation—all ways and means 
of getting to one place from another 
—must, to fulfil its own promise and 
obey its own logic, follow what is 
sometimes called in physics, the 
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This drawing illustrates the principle of streamlining. An object is 
streamlined when its exterior surface is so designed that it can pass 
through air or water in such a way as to cause the least resistance 
in the form of eddies or partial vacua. 

almost the perfect streamline form. 


A drop of water falling is 


“principle of soonest arrival”. It is 
for that reason that Time is so im- 
portant: indeed, the very word 
“Power” is meaningless without the 
concept of time; Energy is “the ca- 
pacity for doing work”; Work is the 
displacement of something by a force, 
in the direction of the force; but 
Power is the time-rate of doing work, 
whether in lifting a stone, turning a 
crank, or moving over the ground. 

A final anecdote, to point the sad 
moral of human conservatism in all 
that relates to the improvement of 
the human environment. James Watt, 
excellent engineer that he was, de- 
sired to lessen the “sound and fury 
signifying nothing” which resulted 
from the operation of his early pump- 
ing engines. To his astonishment he 
met with violent opposition, and he 
wrote, 

“At present the velocity, violence, 
magnitude and horrible noise of the 
engine give universal satisfaction to 
all beholders, believers or not, I 
have once or twice trimmed the en- 
gine to end its stroke gently, and 
make less noise: but Mr. can- 
not sleep unless it seem quite furious, 
so I have left it to the engine-man. 
And, by the bye, the noise serves to 
convey great ideas of the power to 
the ignorant, who seem to be no more 
taken with modest merit in an engine 
than in a man.” 

I have stressed the last clause, for 
it still expresses the secret of most 
opposition to each and every radical 
change tending to an improvement of 
man’s physical surroundings and to 
his increasing technical mastery over 
them. 

But the transportation of the future 
is on its way—who knows whether the 
rockets of Jules Verne and H. G. 
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Chaos in China 


GNES SMEDLEY’S sketches of 

present-day China, Chinese Des- 
tinies (Vanguard), is one of the most 
exciting and informative books on 
China which has appeared in recent 
years. Here is a first-hand, vivid ac- 
count of the Chinese revolutionary 
movement, written by a woman who 
has spent several years in China and 
who knows intimately many of the 
leading revolutionists. The history of 
revolutionists in Czarist Russia con- 
tains few chapters which are as dra- 
matic as these stories of the bravery 
and idealism of the young Chinese 
revolutionists of today. The struggle 
between the old, feudal China that 
is fast decaying, and the new China 
that is struggling to be born, is a 
strange record of cruelty, barbarism 
and courage. Not the least interesting 
chapters in this volume deal with the 
struggle for the establishment of. the 
Chinese Soviet Republic, governing a 
territory as large as France and pos- 
sessing its own coinage, its own army, 
its own civil administration. One of 
the most important features of Miss 
Smedley’s volume are the _photo- 
graphs of massacres and_barbarities 
which supplement the text. 


The Romance of Transportation 


Reeve of Harold Ward’s article, 
“Towards a New Era of Speed,” 
in this issue of Travet, will be inter- 
ested in two recent publications, Steel 
Trails, by Martin D. Stevers, (Minton, 
Balch) and The Turning Wheel by 
Arthur Pound (Doubleday, Doran). 
In Steel Trails, Mr. Stevers has 
written a comprehensive book on the 
American railroad. In addition to 
a brief account of the development of 
our transportation system, he _ has 
chapters on the locomotive, on--pas- 
senger and freight service, on operat- 
ing and signalling, and on technical 
and economic problems. His book is 
written primarily for the layman and 
is rich in incident and graphic de- 
scriptive passages. He has caught the 
salt and savor of railroad life from 
the roundhouse to the great metro- 
politan terminals where the arrival 
and departure of trains necessitates 
the most highly complicated system 
of scientific coordination. 


In The Turning Wheel, Arthur 
Pound tells the story of General 
Motors through ~ twenty-five years, 


from 1908 to 1933. After discussing 
the variation of self-propelled vehi- 
cles from Egyptian times to the twen- 
tieth century, he then proceeds with 
the history of the automobile age. 
Mr. Pound has had nearly thirty years’ 
acquaintance with the automobile in- 
dustry and he writes with authority. 
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Russia 


ene by the number of books 
published during the last six or 
eight months, interest in the Russian 
experiment is continuing to grow. 
Among the best of these books is 
Duranty Reports Russia (Viking). 
Walter Duranty has won for himself 
a unique position among journalists 
in the English-speaking world. For 
more than ten years his reports on 
Russian affairs in the “New York 
Times” have been marked by their 
readability and their intelligence. In 
Duranty Reports Russia the best of 
these reports have been assembled in 
chronological order. Re-reading them 
gives a graphic panoramic picture of 
Russia’s struggle to achieve socialism, 
from the days when thousands of 
hungry, homeless boys wandered in 
the streets of Moscow and Leningrad 
through the Nep and the First Five 
Year Plan up to the present time. 

In Red Medicine (Doubleday, Dor- 
an), Sir Arthur Newsholme and John 
Adams Kingsbury have written an ex- 
tremely valuable account of one of 
the most important activities of the 
Soviet Government—socialized medi- 
cine. These two well-trained medical 
men traveled nine thousand miles, 
visiting health centers of all kinds. 
As a result of their inspection of 
scores of hospitals and sanitoriums, 
they are able to report amazing prog- 
ress in this first great experiment in 
socialized medicine. 

Maurice Hindus has already won a 
position as one of the most interest- 
ing commentators on Soviet Russia 
by his books, “Humanity Uprooted” 
and “Red Bread.” To these volumes 
he has added The Great Offensive 
(Smith and Haas), which is an ac- 
count of conditions in Russia during 
the last two years and which supple- 
ments his previous work. It contains 
particularly interesting accounts of 
agricultural activities and the achieve- 
ments of the First Five-Year Plan. 

Allan Monkhouse will be remem- 
bered as the central figure in the fa- 
mous trial in Moscow of April 1933, 
when he and some of his British fel- 
low engineers were accused by the 
Soviets of espionage and _ sabotage. 
Mr. Monkhouse has recently written 
a book describing his many years in 
Russia, Moscow, 1911-1933 (Little, 
Brown). He has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to watch the growth of the 
Soviet state from the very beginning. 
He was an engineer in Russia under 
the Czar and later under the Soviets. 
As a munition worker, a member of 
the Archangel Expeditionary Force, a 
refugee, a Soviet adviser, and finally 
as a convicted spy and the cnemy of 
the government, Mr. Monkhouse has 
watched nearly every kind of Russian 
activity. Despite the unfortunate 
manner in which Mr. Monkhouse left 
Russia, he has a fondness for the 
country and he sets down his experi- 
ences with commendable impartiality. 


THIS SUMMER 


A journey to Japan, once months away, is now days near. 
The cost, formerly of budget-wrecking proportions, is now 
a comparative laughing matter...Spend summer meridians 
away—in a world older than the Egyptian era, yet newer 
and still more glamorous than tomorrow’s dawn. Peer into 
lordly temples and sacred shrines. Week-end at Miyajima 
or Lake Chusenji. Wander amid the soft greens and tender 
tints of Nippon’s matchless scenery. Wonder at the pretty 
women daintily coifed and kimonoed...the spas, the 
golf, the tennis, and the bizarre contrasts of the old and 
new...and Orient and Occident delightfully intermingled. 


JAPAN ¢ CHINA ¢ the PHILIPPINES 


FIRST CLASS 


*465 


CABIN CLASS SECOND CLASS 


*375 *235 


From Pacific Coast and Return 


HERE’S THE WAY ... on N.Y.K.’s great hospitable motor liners, 
Japan’s twentieth century contribution to seagoing luxury. Regular 
sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles via Honolulu and from 
Seattle and Vancouver direct to Japan. Write to Department 19 
for complete information and literature. 


TOURIST CABIN 


jrom LOS 


New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street; Los Angeles, 605 South Grand 
Ave., or any Cunard Line office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


48 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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The 
GRANDEUR 


GRANVILLE AVE. AT WINTHROP 
» J 
é5 


HARRY PARRISH MGR. 


in Chicago 
Delightfully @ 
Home Like e 


Located in Chicago’s North Side 
restricted residential district. 
QUIET—RESTFUL—EASY ON 


YOUR NERVES—AND SAVES 
YOU MONEY, TOO. 

One block from transportation Bus— 
Elevated—and Surface Lines. 


“Accessible to 


Py) 5 29 
Everywhere 

Whether you stay a day—a week— 
or make Chicago your permanent 
home. 

There are hotel rooms, one, two, 
two and one-half and three room 


apartments for your inspection and 
choice, all artistically furnished with 


full hotel service. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and 
lower rates by the week or month. 
Write for our illustrated folder and 
floor plan. 


This Hotel is a Member of The 
National Travel Club—N. T. C. 
Members Make Additional Savings 
—10% Discount on Rooms or 
Apartments— 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN” 
S/S “SCANYORK” 
S/S. “SCANMATIL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES”’ 
OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHGQWER 
Excellent Cuisine _ Courteous Service 
ANUERTICAN IS GANIP [CAM LN Es 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y: Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL 


Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, Newspapers and Advertisers clamoring 
for new pictures. They’ll buy them from YOU if 
you learn how to take salable pictures! Make your 
camera pay you good money—spare time or full 


time. Read how others do it. Send for FREI 
BOOK, ‘‘How to Make Money with Your Camera.”’ 
Earn right while you learn. We teach you by 


mail how to take the kind of newsy, human-in- 
terest ~pictures that publications want—and how 


and where to sell them with help of our unlimited 


Marketing Service. Mail card or letter. Address 
) Universal Photographers, 
Inc., Dept. 254, 10 West 

33rd St., New York 


EXETER — ENGLAND 


BYSTOCK HOTEL 


QUEEN STREET 
(One minute from Clock Tower.) 


In quiet, healthy district. 
Stations and tennis courts. JElectric light and 
every comfort. Jxcellent cuisine. 24 bedrooms, 
some of which have gas fires. Terms moderate 
Telephone—2709I11. Tariff on application to 
Proprietress—Mrs. A. BAKER. 


Near garages, railway 


62.2 


The Experience of a Lifetime ||] 


A ROMANTIC CRUISE 


oN WE will 


spe 


ury 


vessel. 
rich in History and Beauty: 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


(ARANDORA STAR 


The crowning glory of your European trip 


be a Cruise on this superbly appointed 
The Mediterranean Wonderlands, 
The age-old 


Il of Norway and the Nerthern 


Capitals: The sunny magic of the Atlantic Is- 
lands: All the European and many African 
wonderlands are attainable by cruising in lux- 


on the “ Arandora Star.” 
For full details apply to the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the Cunard Steamship’Co., in Ca, ada 


and U.S.A 
cCvS—395 
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SEVEN PLAys IN Eac 
THe New Pay By 


MALVERN 
FESTIVAL 


ULY 23 to*AUG: 181934 


H WEEK, INCLUDING 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


A MAN’S HOUSE 
INTERLUDE OF YOUTH 


MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF ST. BERNARD...IJenri Gheon 


THE MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL .. 
MUTINY 


Seatversev cess vceduthor Unknown 


Sy B\cracefotennial eyes aieinvae ors Christopher 


John Drinkwater | /llustrated folders from 


MALVERN 
: FESTIVAL 
eeeees Denis Johnston | Off meat ante 
Wasa ces, anton ouse, 
Marlowe 25 Haymarket, London, 
..Bernard Shaw SiWarlcor evo “Travan” 
.-David Stewart A WG Stee Ya (on 


STAY AT THE COUNTY HOTEL, MALVERN 
A Honywood Hotel 
Honywood Hotels in London, W 


Special combined terms at each of these 
LADY HONYWOOD, Managing 


. Lp BATTS, WASHINGTON 


Hotels for guests en route for Malvern 
Director, 15 Albemarle St., W. 1 


SRE 7) formation 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—tThe vear-’round play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


GERMAN Y—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tour- 
ist Bureau, 1 Madison Ave.. New 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
South Broadway, Los Angeles. Calif. 


POLAND—For Information and _ J.iter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address Polish National Railways. 
5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—In_ beautiful Sweden, the 
dollar-has not depreciated. Send for new 
hooklet. ‘lands of Sunlit Nights.’ 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau. 
Luci Dept. Cy 55> Fifth Aves eNy 3¥e 


SWITZERLA ND—Land of the Magic 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Literature 


Are You Coming to 


ENGLAND 


If so: What about a luxurious 
7-seated (or smaller) car with 
travelled chauffeur to meet your 
boat and take you off on a real 


GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE 
STOP-WHERE-YOU-PLEASE 


sort of ramble. 
Hotel accommodation arranged 


and itineraries outlined if de- 
sired. 

Deal with the operators and 
save expense. Mail your re- 


quirements to:— 


DOOR-TO-DOOR TRAVEL 
SERVICES, LTD. 


61-62 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


AT LESS 
THAN $10 DAILY 


Choice of 36 inclusive tours to 
Europe, Russia, North Cape and the 
Mediterranean. Write for booklet 
outlining itineraries and prices 


GATEWAY TOURS 


1350 Broadway New York City 
OR YOUR OWN AGENT 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Just Published: 


GREECE 


and the Aegean 


By 
Ernest A. Gardner 


A delightful and distinguished 
handbook for the traveler in 
Greece and for those embark- 
ing on a Mediterranean Cruise. 
It takes reader 
through Greece proper, but also 
through the Greek Islands, the 
Coast of Asia Minor and Con- 
stantinople. Lavishly illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 
At all booksellers......... 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 
4 West [6th St., N. Y. 


the not only 


Our Common | 
Enemy: COLDS 


The opinions of the na- 
tion’s most noted doctors 
on the causes and cures 
of the common cold, with 
valuable facts about many 
of the widely advertised 
patent medicines. If you 
ever have a cold don’t 
fail to get this book. 
Recommended by Good 


Health League. 
At all book stores. .$1.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 
4 West [6th St., N. Y. 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


Because 1934 is the Tercentenary Anniver- 
sary of the Oberammergau Passion Play, the 
33 performances to be given from May 21 
to September 23 will be augmented by a 
stirring historic play depicting the events 
of the Thirty Years War which led to the 
first Play in 1634. At travel costs compar- 
ing favorably with previous years, it is pos- 
sible to combine a European trip with a 
visit to Oberammergau. 


Apply to your own Agent, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York City 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
400 Madison Ave., New York City 


Official Agents by Appointment 


ESCORTED 


EUROPE STUDENT TOURS 


1934 PASSION PLAY 
At OBERAMMERGAU included 

Organized Social Opportunities 

Your aspirations are ours 

Ke lL [ ie 551 FIFTH AVE.N.Y. 

R TRAVEL CLUB} 


HUGHES PRINT 
EAST STROUDSBI 


The New McBride Books 


A New Novel The first Cabell Novel in more than six years 


THE SMIRT 
SPLENDOR An Urbane Nightmare 


OF By BRANCH CABELL 


The brilliant novelist, who added Poictesme to the ineflace- 


able kingdoms of earth, now writes about another world— 
the land of dreams. “Smirt” is the “Cavalcade” of the 


HAMILTON Dreamer, thumbing his nose at the Olympians and_ their CREnee 
creations, including himself. We warn you, in reading it, 


By COSMO HAMILTON that in many of its unforgettable scenes you will meet yourself in Smirt, or in 


the other characters. 4th edition. $2.50 


Of this new romance by a master story-teller, Sir Philip 
Gibbs says: “It is stuffed with character, with emotion 
and with pity.” Animated and charming, this story of the THE 
gallant Falconer family provides a delightful escape from 


the strident naturalism of everyday life. $2.00 SH A DOW Be FORE 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS, JR. 


FIRST OVER EVEREST I This stirrings tale of social unrest in America is bound to 


Saad place its author among the foremost novelists dealing 

- j “ with American life in this chaotic era. John Dos Passos 

By AIR-COMMODORE FELLOWES and Staff calls it “A magnificent piece of work. No other book 
Tye read makes you feel so vividly the actual lives in- 
volved in an industrial clash.” Lowis Adamic, author of 


The most notable book of exploration of 1934 the thrilling 


sory of the greatest feat since the discovery of the South [Whe Nmite's Rerun’ says, “All whore serously ROLLINS 
N.Y Herald ribune Sieied bythe National fae peeetce in ee SO (and in effective writing) should read this 
Club as the finest contemporary book. Magnificent over- De eigen tes eve ad 1. $2. 
sized illustrations. “*Sth edition. $3.50 


~ 


Before You Go 


Abroad— 
GET THE $50 GUIDES 


When Mr. Clark says you 
may skim the cream of these 
countries for fifty dollars, he 
means exactly that—And he 
shows you how to do it! 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


FRANCE On Fifty Dollars 

ENGLAND On Fifty Dol- 
lars 

GERMANY On Fifty Dol- 
lars 

ITALY On Fifty Dollars 

SWITZERLAND On Fifty 

Dollars 


’ Each Volume Illustrated $1.90 


. Another fine 


VALOUR “esc 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


Another four-star success by the author of ‘Sorrell 
and Son” and “The Bridge of Desire.” “The central 
character is more detailed and convincing: than’ any 
Mr. Deeping has given us in recent? séasons.”— 
N. Y. Times. 3rd large printing. $2.00 


Our 
REVEALING HANDS 


By NOEL JAQUIN 

A book on hand-reading which you can understand, 
by one of the greatest ving authorities on palmistry. 
Anyone who has even a slight knowledge of palm- 
istry may read this book and learn how to master 


the fundamental principles of the science. 
Illustrated with 63 graphic drawings. $2.50 


SPIES | KNEW 


By MARTHE McKENNA 
Author of “I WAS A SPY” 


The BEAUTY 
of ENGLAND 


By THOMAS BURKE 


The famous author of “Limehouse 
Nights” becomes a discoverer—ot 
the romance of the English coun- 
tryside. Full of notable descrip- 
tions and sparkling prose. Sunerb- 
ly illustrated. . $3.00 


THE WORLD'S STAGE: 
OBERAMMERGAU, 1934 


By RAYMOND T. FULLER 


The Passion Play’s three hundredth anniversary 
will be staged in 1934. Here is the story of the 
Play, its history, its meaning and its people. A 
delightful companion and a useful guide. 
Illustrated. $1.00 


CRIME REPORTER 


By GEORGES DU PARCQ 


These amazing revelations of the underworld of Paris— 
gunmen, racketeers, touts, light-fingered men, international 
spies—are by a French crime reporter. All of the most 
sensational French crimes of recent years happened prac- 
tically under his nose. He interviewed Mata Hari the night 
before she was executed. He tells the story of Landru, 
the greatest Bluebeard of modern times, who murdered 
more than a dozen women. Here, too, is the hitherto 
untold story of the sensational attempt to assassinate 


Another thrilling spy book by the Belgian girl who served 
during the War in the British Intelligence Service. Spies, 


intrepid, sinister, reckless, lovable, flash through the pages of 


: : ; is Kk. Every sk I i MARTHE 
Lindbergh, after he had flown the Atlantic, It is an ex- this book. Ev ery character was known by the author and - hee 
citing, unforgettable record. Illustrated. $2.50 real, every amazing anecdote true. Illustrated. $2.50 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 4 West 16th Street, New York 


CPE ES. 


One of the nicest things about cruising on the famous President Liners is the 
absolute freedom they allow you to sail when you please, stopover as you hike, 


continue on when you choose—much as you might on your own yacht! 


STOPOVER AS YOU LIKE Regular, frequent sailings of the Presi- 
dent Liners make it possible for you to stopover exactly where you want to—see 
the things you want to see and make the sidetrips you want to make, then 


continue on the next or a Jater of these liners, whenever you are ready. 


RounpD THE WORLD The most thrilling cruise of all—at a fare 


“that makes just-staying at home a much more expensive luxury. 


26,000 miles. Visits in 21 ports in 14 different countries, including Hawau, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, India, Egypt, Italy, France . . . Take only 
85 days, or up to two full years—stopping over wherever, and for as long as 
you please, at no additional fare. Sail any week from New 
York, Los Angeles or San Francisco; alternate weeks from 
Seattle. First Class fares from $654. 


CALIFORNIA Sailing from New York, via Hava- 


na and the Panama Canal to California, stopover privileges 
are the same as on the longer cruises. 


Fares are from $165 on Round the World liners and 
from $200 on the Trans-Pacific vessels. And Round America 


— 


a )LRLRAE 


STEAMSHIP LINES AND 


AVIA UG ANN 
= WW mh! a 
MAIL LINE 


Suppose you are making an Orient cruise: arrive at Shanghai, and find China 
more fascinating than you ever dreamed any place could be. Stopover! Visit Hang- 
chow and Soochow, Tientsin...and Peking. Stay as long as youlike. Then continue 


on, on another President Liner—identical in luxury with the one you haye left. 


ORIENT ROUNDTRIPS President Liners sail every week from Los 


Angeles and San Francisco via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route to Japan, China 
and the Philippines; every other week from Seattle, via the fast Short Route. 
You may go one way, return the other —stopping over wherever vou like, 
travel on the splendid new S. S. President Coolidge and S.S. President Hooyer and 
as many others as you choose of the President Liner fleet... . even at the special 
Summer fares. Roundtrips are from $450, First Class; and from $240. Tourist. 


roundtrips—one. way by. President Liner, the other by train—are from.$25).. 


First Class, hometown to hometown. There is a sailing every week from New 
York; fortnightly from California to New York. 


THE PRESIDENT LINERS If you do not already know all about 


these famed, world-trayeling liners, ask any travel agent to show you pictures 
of their charming public rooms and ample decks—with 
outdoor swimming pools, their staterooms that are all out- 
side, large and airy—with real twin beds. . and to show 
you samples of their celebrated menus. i 

Get all information from your own travel agent, or at any 
one of our offices: New York; Boston; Washington,D.C.; Cleve- 
land; Chicago; Toronto; Vancouver.B.C.; Seattle; Portland, 
Ore.; San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles or San Diego. 


